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\ Bit the Dear’s Close 


K fault of mine, or pride or fear, If gracelessness in anything, 


Has cost one soul, or far or near, Has weighted some poor struggling wing, 


One) hitter pang, one burning tear, Or heedlessness has left a sting, 
\ 


May the i.urt die with thee, Old Year! O speeding year my pardon bring! 


If sorrow ever deafened me If I have failed where need was sore, 





So that, in’ vain, on Doubt’s dark sea, Appreciation’s wine to pour, 
One called on me despairingly, Selfishly keeping it in store,— 


Old Year! oh, hide that cry with thee! Now Heaven absolve me I[ implore! 


May every wrong and hurt of mine, 
Or felt or given, leave no sign, 
Touched with the blessed anodyne,— 


Good will! God’s peace! the Birth Divine! 
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In and Around Boston 


Boston's Debt and Municipal Expenditure 
Boston’. debt per capita is $187, the highest 
of any city in the world. To show for this it 
has superb metropolitan park and water sys- 
tems and an excellent school system and all the 
other customary forms of civic activity. Mayor 
Fitzgerald charges that much of this burden is 
being borne by citizans of the city, while the 
benefits are dispersed among residents of 
Greater Boston. He calls for impartial, thor- 
ough investigation of the whole matter by 
a committee of expert administrators to be 
named by representative civic organizations. 


Central Church, Dorchester, in Its New Home 

After eight years of waiting the members of 
Central Church, Dorchester, entered their new 
vestry, Dec. 16. The former church building 
at Field’s Corner was sold to the Baptists and 
services have since been maintained in a hall. 
Rey. Perley B. Davis guided the church with 
efficiency through the transition and was fol- 
lowed Nov. 1, 1899, by Rev. G. H. Flint. Much 
time was spent in securing the best lot in the 
neighborhood, situated a minute’s walk from 
the Geneva Avenue trolley line. The rapid 
growth in population in Dorchester has prob- 
ably not been exceeded by any other section of 
Boston. 

The people have labored valiantly to raise 
about $1,200 annually toward the new building. 
With generous assistance from the Old South 
Society and members and a liberal grant from 
the Church Union, after extended conference 
with all the interested societies in the city, it 
was decided to erect a brick church with stone 
trimmings and complete the exterior of the 
main building, reserving the chapel for a later 
date, and to finish the interior of the vestry 
only. Jt was the joy of a patient, sacrificing 
people to see this happy result of their long 
labors. 

The dedication was introduced with the 
communion service, at which twenty new mem- 
bers were received, fifteen on confession. Rev. 
Dr. Pickles made a stirring address to the 
Sunday school. The 500 seats were insufficient 
to accommodate the audience in the afternoon. 
Rev. Perley B. Davis preached the sermon. 
Dr. Little offered the prayer and Dr. Allbright 
aroused the large audience to make the unex- 
pected offering, in pledges for a year, of $3,450, 
about half the amount due on the work al- 
ready completed. In two or three years the 
people expect to complete the auditorium and 
the tower. 
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at the evening service by Mr. Charles E. Kel- 
sey and Rev. John H. Denison. 
The Present Trend in Theology 

This was the theme of Rev. G. W. Brooks’s 
thoughtful address before the Ministers’ Meet- 
ing, Dec. 17. Here are twoor three repre- 
sentative sentences: ‘‘ The Christian religion 
is not a book; itis Godin the race. The Bible 
is spiritually infallible. Religious thought 
moves in the direction of monism. The uni- 
verse is one; and its substance and life is God. 
The present attacks upon miracles do not 
touch the real gospel. For Christianity is God 
in us. Right living is an outward manifesta- 
tion of the inward Christ.”’ 

Dr. Grenfeli’s Comings and Goings 

New York is thus far getting the lion’s 
share of Dr. Grenfell’s winter visit to this 
country, but it will be Boston’s turn in Jan- 
uary when he will be warmly welcomed. He 
has appointments at Trinity Church, Dec. 30 
(evening); Central Church, New Year’s after- 
noon; Emmanuel Church, Jan. 6 (afternoon); 
Harvard Church, Brookline, Jan. 6 (evening); 
Huntington Hall, Lowell Institute, Jan. 7 
(evening); where he will give his illustrated 
lecture, admission, 50 cents. Last week Dr. 
Grenfel was the guest of honor at the annual 
banquet of the Merchants’ Association at the 
Algonquin Club. This is one of the largest 
and most influential business organizations in 
the city and its membership embraces many 
substantial merchants who listened with de- 
light to his account of his work for the Labra- 
dor fishermen. 

In New York Dr. Grenfell is strengthening 
his circle of friends and acquaintances among 
influential, social and financial leaders in the 
metropolis. However, whether speaking to 
select companies on Fifth Avenue, to exclu- 
sive clubs or to more democratic gatherings, 
he invariably emphasizes the Christian basis 
of his work, and makes a distinctively evan- 
gelistic impression. There is need just now 
for special contributions to maintain the run- 
ning expenses of his mission. 





He that can work is a born king of some- 
thing.—Carlyle. 








FOR THE NURSERY—FOR THE TABLE 


For all ages, in all climates, under all c n- 
ditions, Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk and Peerless Brand Evaporated Milk 
fill every milk or cream requirement. Supe- 
rior for ice cream. 














TIFFANY () STVDIOS 








CHURCH DECORATIONS, 
WINDOWS, ALTARS, MEMORIAL TAB- 
LETS, CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 


The success of the Tiffany Studios in Church Decorations, 
planned and executed under the personal supervision of Mr. Louis 
C. Tiffany, is found in their consistent attempts to elevate the 
beauty of religion and to emphasize its depth by simple, restful 
effects, rather than by complex ornamentation. 

To Mr. Tiffany is due a large share of the progress in this 
country of the art of making Memorial Windows. His ideals 
have resulted in a new field of beautiful expression in colored 
glass. Similarly, his influence has been felt in the design of 
Altars, Memorial Tablets and Church Furnishings. 

The activities of the Tiffany Studios in ecclesiastical art merit 
most careful consideration, and they will be pleased to supply 
detailed information by correspondence regarding any branch. 
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AMBRIOAN BOARD OF CommissiowERs FOR Forzion 

Missions tio’ 

‘Treasurer ; John a. Hosmer, Publishing ond 
Agent. Office in New York, Fourth a 

and ‘Twenty-sscond a in Chicago, 153 La Salle 8 


THR CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY soorerr, 
Fourth Ave. and 22nd 8t., — York,N.¥. Mr. William 
om donations and subcrip- 

estates and 


0, i Da Ealtorial Secretary : Re v. Wash ington Choate, 
rres nding tary ; n 2. 
sauas "Secretary. 13 ” nats 


THE AMERIOAN MISSIONARY  ASSOCLATIOR, Central 
Office, 287 Fourth oeee New York. Educatiora! and 
evangelistic work in the South and West and in Forto 
Riso and Hawaii. Boston Office, 615 Congregatio: 

53 La Salle Street. Ohecks 
W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH nding SOCIETY, 


THE 

v% in bamains 4 see and _Darsonages. Rev. Charl es 

H. &ichards, D. 2 Pears ; Charles E. Hope, ‘reas. 
urer, 105 East “dah New ieee N. ¥. v. W. 
Newell, D. D., 168 La Sjalie Bt., Onicago, Til. ; 5 Bev. A. 
H 0d, Gon; tio House, ton, ; Rev. H H. 
Wikoft, ¥.M. O. 4. Building. San Fra neisco, Cai., Field 
8 sere’ rs. C. H. Tatntor, Clinton, Ct., Assistant 


Field easly 


OONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SoOoIRTY (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
f or students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Oongrega- 
tional Coveres and Academies in seventeen states. 
zhistoss Christian schools in p. and New Mexico. 

ward 8. T rresponding Secretary ; 8. F. Wilkins, 
on arer. Offices, 612, Peis ne meee House, Bos- 
ton ; 151 Washington 8t., Chicago, 


THE Copeman tional SUNDAY SOHOOL AND PUB- 
L'@aING eqctmrr, © ongregstional eee + Wil- 
lard Scott, D. D. Presi ent; F. K. Sanders, Ph. D., Sec- 
retary ; Phineas Hubbard, Treasurer. 

The Miss ssionary Depart: ment sustains Sunday school mis- 
s'onaries, furnishes lesson helps, libraries and other nec- 
essary literature to new and needy — gratuitously, 
or at reduced cost. The administrative expenses of th 8 
dspartment are defrayed by oes riations from the 
HK isiness Department. All contributions from churches, 
S mday schools and individuals go directly for mission- 


ary work. 
Che Business tment, known toda the trade as The Ptl- 
orm, Press = shes The’ Congregations’ ist and Christian 
m series of Lesson Helps and po 
8 shoot Aa, ooks for Sunday school and home read- 
Records and Requisites for churches and Sunday 
- cools, and sells the books of all other publishers = 
wall as its own. Its treasury is entirely se te fro 
that of the Missionary De vs to whic however, 
it makes annual appropria Orders for books and 
s ibscriptions for pe odicals. should be sen 
C. 8. 8. & Pub. Soci » thoes | from Ohio and ail aeiee 
east to 14 Beacon 8 Boston; from Interior and 
Western states to 175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF ape 
he rate name “ Trustees of the National Coun 
ngregational Churches of the pig Btates.”) a 
Hips needy Congregational ministers or th 
R quest donations for Permanent Fund # ‘and 
from churches, individuals and a oe tary, Ber. 5 
Rev. H. A. 8' 


n, D. D.; 
D. D., Fourth ave, “and g2nd 8 
Samuel B. Forbes, 206 vdind st. 8 AVP. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOCIBTY, 
1328. President, Rev. Alexander HicKenale 
Treasurer, C. F. Stratton ; Corresponds ang 
0. P. Usborne, Ro Room 601 Cong: House, 
A Congre; nereqee nal society devo’ the material, 
moral and religious welfare of 
and supported mai 





. = bu¥ons from churches 
and individuals so/icited. 
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Massachusetts! and Boston 


THE retiree wore eg Society, 
N ». 608 Co: bngregast E. »D.D., 
Secretary; Rev. Soma Hatt me Weaaoaser. 


TUB CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established and clirected by the Massachusetts 
General Association, proffers its services to churches 
desiring tors or pulpit ty in Base usetts and 
= ha tes. Room pongregatianal © 86, Bos- 

Rev. Oharles &. Rise, Secretary, Rev. William HH 
Albright, D. D., Chairman, 


BOARD OF MINISTERYAL AID, pomen, Mass. = 
woody solicited in this name. Send A. G. Stan- 
000, Treasurer, 704 Sears Build’ eapply t for aid to 

. E.'Emrich, 609 Congregational 


THE CONGREGATIONAL, CHUROH pond of Boston 
and vicinity (Tiesepasated). Its object is the estab- 
tishment and sup support, ¢ eli Co: tion al 
Oburches and 8 aay. Schools in a and {ts suburhr. 
Obaries H. Rutan. O. ‘E. Kelsey, Treas. ; George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 Ttaaweads St, Boston, 





— 
Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’sS BOARD OF Missions, Room 704 Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; Miss 
E, Harriet Stanwood, Home’ Secretary. 


WomMan’s HoME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Roc m 
697 Co! tional House, Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
urer ; 0.-E. Jackson, Home Secre ° 


THE Womans SEAMAN’S| Fame & SOoIRTY, of Bos- 
ton, Boom 601 Congre; at>nal Boston. Miss 
Grace Soren, Treasurer, # Grceorii e St, Roxbury. 








IT WILL SERVE TEE INTEREST OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE 8U@- 
GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR 
ADVERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE 
OF THE FACT THAT {THE ADVERTISEMENT 
WAS SEEN IN THE GONGREGATIONALIST. 
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PERSONALLY CONDUCTED TouRS.—Exclusively 
first-class tours leave Chicago, Jan. 10, Feb. 7 and 
March 2, under the auspices of the Tourist Depart- 
ment of the Chicago, Union Pacific and Northwest- 
ern Line, for California. The trip is made one way 
through Colorado. Stop-overs and side trips at 
principal points of interest in the West. All ex- 
penses railroad fare, sleeping car, dining-car and 
hotel accommodations included. For itineraries and 
full particulars write to S. A. Hutchison, manager, 
Tourist Department, 212 Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 


ALL ABOARD FOR CANADA.—New Year Excur- 
sions tc Montreal and Quebec at Reduced Rates. 
From Dec. 28 to Jan. 2 inclusive the Central 
Vermont and Grand Trunk Railway Companies in 
connection with the Boston & Maine R R. will sell 
special excursion tickets from New England points 
to Montreal and Quebec and return for one fare 
plus $1. For example, the rates from Boston will 
be $10 to Montreal and $12 to Quebec, via Mon- 
treal, with stop over privileges at Montreal and any 
other point in Canada. From Worcester the fares 
will be Montreal $9 50 and Quebec $11.50; from 
Springfield they will be Montreal $9.40 and Quebec 
$11.40, with proportionately low rates from other 
points. These tickets are good returning unti! 
Jan. 31. This excursion comes at a time when the 
ice carnivals and winter sports are in full swing 
and offers an unusual opportunity for visiting Can- 
ada during one of the most fascinating seasons of 
the whole year there. , The Central Vermont is the 
popular line to Montreal and operates three fast 
express trains daily between Boston and Spring: 
field and that city. The New England States 
Limited, leaving Boston daily at 11.30 A. M., ar- 
riving Montreal 10 Pp. m., carries wide vestibule 
coaches, Pullmans and a parlor café car, serving 
meals a la carté throughout the journey. Other 
trains leave at 9 A. M. and 7.30 P.M. For further 
particulars or reservations write or apply to T. H. 
Hanley, N. E. P. A., Central Vermont and Grand 
Trunk Railways, 360 Washington Street, Boston. 


BEFORE a representative gathering of lovers of 
the beautiful in sacred music, the magnificent new 
organ recently installed in Grace Church, Elmira, 
N. Y., was given its initial baptism of song by 
Richard Henry Warren, the noted organist of New 
York City, the occasion being marked by a musical 
offering seldom equaled in religious circles. 

The church, a gracefully impressive Gothic build- 
ing, of which the Rev. Arthur B. Rudd is Rector, 
was opened for pubiic worship but a few weeks ago 
and on this notable occasion was thronged to its 
capacity. 

The organ, built by the Hutchings-Votey Organ 
Co. of Boston, Mass., is a three-manual instrument 
of thirty-eight stops, with tubular pneumatic action 
and detached console. It has been pronounced by 
the musical critics to be one of the most brilliant 
examples of organ construction ever produced in 
this country. In quality of material and beauty of 
design and finish it is a most fitting accompani- 
ment to the beautifully decorated interior of the 
church itself. Its position in a spacious room on 
the right of the chancel gives its rich volume of 
tone a freedom that fills the edifice from floor to 
dome. 


A GREAT SEED BooK.—Ferry’s 1907 Seed Annual 
now ready for free distribution. Ferry’s great Seed 
Book is now ready for distribution. This is the 
book that every farmer wants and waits for. It 
makes no difference what other catalogues are re 
ceived, farmers are not satisfied until they get 
Ferry’s, because it contains better and fuller in- 
formation. Ferry’s Seed Annual, in fact, is really 
more than a catalogue. It differs from the usual 
seed catalogue inasmuch as it really helps each 
farmer or gardener to choose intelligently the varie- 
ties best suited to his particular needs. The wise 
selection of varieties results in bigger, better-paying 
crops. The experiences gained in fifty years of suc- 
cessful seed growing is thus at your command. For 
freshness, purity and reliability Ferry’s Seeds are 
in a class by themselves. They are known all over 
the land, and farmers everywhere have confidence 
in the name of Ferry, and know for a certainty that 
their seeds can be relied upon. They know that 
every package has behind it the reputation of a 
house whose business standards are the highest in 
the trade. Just drop a postal to D. M Ferry & Co., 
Detroit, Mich., and they will send youa copy of their 
1907 Seed Annual. It’s absolutely free. 


Your BEsT WorRK cannot be done without good 
health, and you can’t have good health without pure 
blood. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the great pure blood 
maker. It gives appetite, strength and vigor, and cures 


Constipation is cured by Hood’s Pills. 25c. 
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Pablished every Saturday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 








RECELPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date of 
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For 1907 only 25 cts. 


The Gist of 
the Lessons 


For Sunday-school teachers. 
BY R. A. TORREY 
Bound infullleather,substan- 
t al, attractive, flexible, gold 

embossed, 160 pages. 

PiemingH.Reve!llCompany 
New York, 158 Fifth Avenue. 
Chicago, 80 Wabash Avenue. 


GIPSY SMITH’S MISSION _ 


_HYMNAL 


Including CHURCH HYMNS AND GOSPEL SONGS. 
The newest Sacred Songs, the famous Welsh Revival 
Songs, and 400 others used by the Great English Evangelist. 


Boards $25 - Cloth $30 per 100, 30c. and 35c. by Mail 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago. 
Por Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago. 


Democracy 
in the Church 


By Rev. EpGar L. HEERMANCE. 268 pp. 
$1.25 net, postage 12 cents. 


This is a fresh study of the Congregational polity. 
In it the author presents a study of the Church in 
the Teachings of Jesus and the Apostolic Age, 
sketches historically the passing and renascence 
of Democracy in the State and in the Church. Fol- 
lowing these is a discussion of modern problems, 
church unity, the ministry, etc. 














Letters to Sunday 
School Teachers 


By Pres. HENRY CHURCHILL KING. 200 
pp. $1.00 net, postage 8 cents. 


In this volume President King gives in familiar, 
personal letters to young people his own deepest 
convictions with regard to the religion of Jesus 
Christ. It is earnest, helpful, convincing. The 
language of theology is not found in it, but the 
truth is there, and put in such a way as to appeal 
most strongly to thinking young people. 


The Congregational Way 


By Gro. M. Boynton, D. D. Net, 75 cents. 


This valuable book aims to do for the present gep- 
eration of Congregationalists what Dr. Dexter’s 
Congregational Handbook did for those of twenty, 
five years ago. The prevailing usages of the 
churches are carefully described and the reasons 
therefor discriminatingly set forth. It has the in- 
dorsement of some of our ablest pastors, editors 
and administrators, who have given the author valu- 
able aid in its preparation. 
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After All 


A BOOKSTORE IS A PRETTY 
GOOD PLACE TO BUY BOOKS. 
THE BEST BOOKSTORE FOR 
CONGREGATIONALISTS IS THE 


Congregational 


Bookstore 


NEWLY RENOVATED AND RE- 
STOCKED, NOW BOSTON’S 
HANDSOMEST BOOKSTORE 


14 Beacon St., Boston 
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AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 


The Farm The Shop The School The Church 


TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY THOUSAND DOLLARS 
FROM LIVING DONORS 


RESOLUTION PASSED OCTOBER 24, 1906 


**Resolved: That the delegates and other representatives of the churches gathered at this Sixtieth Annual Meeting of the A. M. A. 
at Oberlin, O., urge upon the churches and benevolent persons throughout the country the necessity of making every possible effort to 
increase the income of the association during the year now beginning. We resolve that not less than $250,000 from living donors be 
the goal of our immediate endeavor. We affirm that the work of the A. M. A. involves the redemption and preservation of our nation 
as wel! as the progress of the kingdom of God, and therefore rightly claims the generous interest and hearty support of all Christians 
and patriots. We believe that this year the A. M. A. should have a foremost place in the benevolence of the churches.”’ 


WHAT RESPONSE 


Two Hundred and Fifty Thousand Dollars in 
gifts from living donors for the work of the 
American Missionary Association in the current 


A Conservative 
Estimate 

fiscal year is a conservative estimate. This means 
an increase of a little more than a third over that received last year. 


“We believe that this year the American 


A Foremost Place Missionary Association should have a fore- 


most place in the benevolence of the churches.” 
The Negro Problem demands more calm, intelligent and Christian 
treatment than ever before. Among the Highlanders, Piedmont Col- 
lege, Demorest, Ga., and Highland College, Williamsburg, Ky., to- 
gether with eight other academies and schools and fifty churches claim 
increased support. The Indians and the Eskimo; the Porto Ricans 
and Hawaiians; the Orientals, Chinese and Japanese in America, are 
also in this far-reaching field. 





DO YOU MAKE? 


The A. M. A. is held responsible for this work by the churches. 
Will they not furnish sufficient funds to meet these grave conditions? 


The College and. Social Settlement, the Industrial and 
Normal School, the College and Theological Seminary, 
the Church and the Sunday School and the HomE are 
the methods employed. The work must be done. Its appeal is in the 
name of patriotism and Christianity. 


Methods 


For an increase of one-third in the contributions 
of the churches. That every non-contributing 
church put this work on the list. That Sunday 
schools and Endeavor Societies help in the Christian education of those 


Our Appeal Is 


in less favored regions. That individuals give generously to this work 
which “ #volves the redemption and preservation of our nation as well as 
the progress of the kingdom of God.” 


Please make checks payable to H. W. HUBBARD, Treasurer, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York 





SELECT 
NOTES 


Its Character 


An annual commentary upon the Interna- 

tional Sunday School Lessons for 1907. 

A scholarly, comprehensive and practical 
text-book for all teachers and workers. 

To the busy teacher —A book containing an 
exposition of each lesson in a nutshell, and abound- 
ing in suggested avenues for individual research. 

The recognized and leading Sunday School 
manual of the Christian world 
Price, in cloth, postpaid, $1.25. 
Sold by all booksellers. 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY 
Boston and Chicago 


Suggestive illustrations. 
Suggestions to teachers. 


Sold by all booksellers. 





SELECT 
NOTES 


Its Contents 


A concise explanation of each lesson, 
Ixductive study of each lesson. 
Library references for additional personal re- 
search. 


Reference to pictures and famous paintings. 


An explanation of the higher criticism and its claims. 
Maps, charts, pictures, and chronological tables. 
Price, in cloth, postpaid, $1.25. 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY 
Boston and Chicago 





The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teacners to sonoues, schools, families. 
Advises parents about school 


WM. 0. PRATT, Manager. 





MAINE, BANGOR. 
— THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Tborough training for college men and for those who 
are note Special —— in N. T. Greek. Addi- 
tional lecturers. on} ow. Chances for self-help. 

91st year opens Sept. 26,1906. For Catalogue. etc , 
apply to WARREN J. MOULTON, Correspon ioc'y: 


MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


Rogers Hall School 


For Girls. to Smith. Mo pmnent Niellogey.. 
Wells, Mt. fielyo ee Beautiful Goif 
ket aa, ‘ennis, Field Hocke ey, wilnertecs 


Mrs. BE. P. UNDERHILL, M. A., Principal, Lowell, Mass. 











Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a 








AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIRTY, No. 76 val 
St., New York. Organized May, 1828; i Incorporate 
April 1833. Object: to improve’ the mo: fat 
condition of seamen. Sustains chaplains and mission- 
Py romotes temperance homes and boarding houses. 

in le: rts at home and abroad; provides libra- 
vee for outgoing vessels, yublishes the Sailor’s Maga- 
sine, Seaman's end and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain ts work = solicited, and 
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The Way of the World—1906 


Let observation with extensive view 
Survey mankind, from China to Peru. 
—Samuel Johnson. 
This is precisely where any historian 

has to begin a review of the past year, 
far removed as he is both in time and 
fact from the dear old autocrat’s chance 
collocation of names in order to make his 
rhyme apt. 


The New China 


An object lesson in the utter folly of attempting 
to exist at the same time both rich and defenseless. 
—Theodore Roosevelt, 1903. 

The most significant and important 
event for the world this year, when the 
measure of change it registers and the 
number of human beings it affects is con- 
sidered, probably is seen in China, where 
successive imperial edicts, supplemented 
by thoroughgoing, administrative con- 
structive reform under the viceroys, have 
swiftly and absolutely revolutionized the 
system of education, where an army for 
defense has begun to form well-drilled 
and equipped, where a beginning has 
been made in regaining control of con- 
cessions granted to foreigners, where a 
great national evil—the use of opium— 
has been attacked in a drastic way, and 
where pledges have been given of coming 
transfer of authority from the throne to 
representatives of the people when pru- 
dence and the fitness of things may 
dictate. 

When the number of the Chinese (432,- 
000,000), their intellectual capacity and 
comparative moral worth, their proved 
ability in commerce and agriculture and 
their fighting power when bravely led— 
see the testimony of Chinese Gordon— 
are taken into account it is obvious that 
not only the Occident but Japan, which 
has aspired to hegemony in Asia, must 
awake, face stern facts and adjust their 
racial prejudices, national ambitions, 
trade policies, diplomatic alliances and 
religious propaganda to fundamentally 
new conditions. Be it noted also that 
the New China is only the indirect and 
not the direct result of war; it has been 
a peaceful, bloodless revolution, leaving 
the present dynasty untouched. 


Russia’s Revolution 


Spirit of Russia, now has come 

The day when thou cans’t not be dumb. 
—George Meredith. 
Second only to China’s emergence is 
Russia’s passing from an autocracy to a 
measure of constitutional government. 
Here the ‘‘revolution was not made, it 
came,” as Wendell Phillips said all revolu- 
tionsdo. The Czar has stripped himself of 
some of his power, not because he rejoiced 
to or was just enough to know that he 
ought to; but becausehehadto. The pro- 
letariat from the factories that Witte cre- 
ated in the towns, “intellectuals” from 





the universities, peasants from the mirs, 
who cast off former superstitious rever- 
ence of the all wise and all good ruler, and 
Jews from the “‘pale,”’ arose in their wrath 
and extorted from him that which he was 
not great enough to proffer. The doing of 
this naturally created passions on both 
sides which made the first Douma too 
extreme in itsdemands. The year closes 
with a temporary reaction, with an op- 
portunist in control of the Ministry and 
with uncertainty as to the composition of 
the next national assembly. 

Nevertheless much has been gained; 
precedents have been established, rights 
conceded, martyrs have died, prophets 
have found voice, abuses been remedied, 
the vast mass of the peasantry touched to 
higher issues, and a mighty empire, with 
vast resources of poetry, religion and 
art and fraternity of race and religions, 
has been started on the way toward ulti- 
mate popular control. 


The Americas as Friends and Allies 


The nebulous South American republics which 
ene day will melt in our North American sun.— 
Walt Whitman. 

Now emerges the ‘‘ Peru”’ of Dr. Jobn- 
son, which in this case symbolized 
South America, which the United States 
has bound to it with new ties during the 
past year by the sagacity of the Admin- 
istration in sending Secretary Root to 
the Pan-American Conference of Latin- 
American Republics in Rio Janeiro, Sec- 
retary Root supplementing his service 
there by visits to the leading capitals of 
the continent. His personal attributes 
and attainments enforced his official mes- 
sage and enabled him to accomplish a 
task of unusual significance to both con- 
tinents and the world. The Americas 
will go together to the next Hague Con- 
ference. Hereafter they will understand, 
interpret and enforce the Monroe Doc- 
trine together. South America will dis- 
trust the United States less and the 
United States will rate South American 
civilization higher. Diplomatic negotia- 
tions, reciprocity of trade legislation, 
commerce of mind and of art as well as 
of goods will become easier, as the result 
of Mr. Root’s wisdom, tact and cousinly 
errand; and his example, together with 
President Roosevelt’s trip to Panama, 
will establish the precedent of our high 
officers of state learning things at first 
hand which affect national and interna- 
tional life. 


The Triumph of the Nation over 
Internal Foes 


In view of the United States’ signifi- 
cance to the democratic movement 
throughout the world and the weight of 
her example abroad, her various efforts 
during the past year by Executive edict, 





Congressional action, and Judicial inves- 
tigation and award, to grapple with and 
recontrol certain lesser social units, crea- 
tures of the State, which had become 
lawless and insolent, must be reckoned as 
one of the most important events in the 
world’s history. 

Bent primarily on remedying abuses, 
setting bounds to individuals’ and cor- 
porations’ greed, on maintaining pure 
food supplies, on forcing public carriers 
to cease discriminating between citizens, 
on ejecting corrupt officers of institutions 
formed to guard the people’s savings, on 
raising standards of commercial and so- 
cial ethics and endeavoring to diminish 
the scandals arising from cupidity and 
from marital impurity and infidelity, the 
nation has found as it has proceeded with 
its task, that it must modify its theories 
of government, shift the balance of power, 
enlarge here and diminish there; and it 
closes the year measurably satisfied with 
the reforms wrought, with the stern sen- 
tences of judgment pronounced on foes 
of society, with the reformatory measures 
now being discussed and awaiting settle- 
ment by a reinvigorated public opinion; 
and it stands ready for a serious debate 
as to the need of extension of Federal, 
national, collective power in order to 
meet evils that are national, not sectional 
or local in their range of action. 


Class Politics in Great Britain and 
the United States 


I do not like to hear talk in this country about 
classes ; amd the people will not long stand any at- 
tempt to create class-feeliag—Gov. Charles £. 
Hughes. 


Continental Europe and the British 
colonies in the South Pacific have known 
class politics and Socialism for some 
time. This year marks the rise to promi- 
nence in British parliamentary elections 
and debates of a distinct Labor party, 
hostile to both the historic parties and 
bound together by the ideal of Socialism. 
The disintegrating and modifying effect 
of this on party policies and legislation 
is disclosed by the Parliament’s record 
for the year. 

In this country also there has been 
steady gain in the voting strength of the 
Socialist party and additions to its ranks 
from among well-to-do ‘‘intellectuals.” 
The American Federation of Labor for 
the first time has entered politics and 
endeavored to mass the trades-union 
strength against candidates whose rec- 
ords in Congress were not pleasing to 
organized labor. This policy of President 
Gompers has been formally indorsed. 

The significance of this movement, 
among peoples more fully committed to 
individualism and opposition to all fixed 
class distinctions than any other groups 
of electors in the world, is not easily over- 
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estimated; and along with the vigorous 
destructive and constructive policy of the 
President of the republic, makes the pres- 
ent a time of marked alteration in party 
history. 


Man’s Conquest of the Air 


Man’s insatiable quest for the North 
Pole has led Peary, the American, nearer 
to it this year than any of his predecessors 
have gone. With our complete national 
committal to construction of the Panama 
Canal and our initial steps in its construc- 
tion we have begun a work that, as Presi- 
dent Roosevelt rightly says, has epic like 
features; and the wonder is no American 
poet seizes the opportunity of singing it. 
These enterprises, however, but repeat 
what has been done on a small scale 
before, 

The pregnant fact of the year in applied 
science and inductive experiment is that, 
both in this country and in France, men 
have employed electricity to propel mech- 
anism so devised that they have flown 
through the air with it without any 
supporting balloon. Starting from the 
ground by its own power the aeroplane 
has risen, circled about, responded to 
control and relighted. Whether priority 
rests with the Wright Brothers of Day- 
ton, O., or Santos Dumont, the Brazilian, 
resident in Paris, is not settled. 

When perfected as land and ocean tran- 
sit have been, this aerial flight will have 
profound economic, military, socializing 
results. Erasmus Darwin had a vision in 
the eighteenth century of what ‘‘uncon- 
quered steam ” might do: 

Soon shall thy arm, . . . afar 

Drag the slow barge, or drive the rapid car; 

Or on wide-waving wings expanded bear 

The flying chariot through the field of air. 
Like a later Darwin he was right in his 
major idea, but astray on his minor detail. 
Electricity will do what steam could not 
do. 


Widening Race Chasms with Nar- 
rowing World Limits 


Increasing complexity of life, abridg- 
ment of time and space by science applied 
to transportation and communication, 
intercommunication of continent with 
continent and race with race, have in. 
creased the number of points of contact 
between differing races and religions. In 
consequence, to a far greater extent than 
formerly, the world’s politics, news and 
thought are centered on adjustments 
rendered necessary by strife. Race.feel- 
ing has burst forth in flame during the 
past year in South Africa and in India 
where the British have had to meet it; in 
Southwest Africa where Germany has 
met humiliating reverses; and in the 
Congo Free State where King Leopold, as 
trustee for European civilization, by his 
agents’ cruelty has centered upon himself 
the scorn of the world and fostered an 
attitude toward the white man which is 
like a smoldering fire throughout all 
Africa. 

Bad feeling has stood forth in the aw- 
ful ‘“‘pogroms” of Russia, which have 
driven one of the most individualistic 
races of the world—the Jews—into social- 
ism by the thousand and into passionate 
revolution against the throne. It has 
flamed forth in German Poland’s indomi- 
table fight against Prussian forced as- 
similation, and in the strenuous clashings 
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between Slav, Magyar and Teuton in 
Austria. 

Race feeling has shown its defiant form 
anew in our own South where the tension 
between the whites and blacks is higher 
than in many years, the year ending with 
the Negro race as such less friendly 
toward the Republican party than at any 
time since they were freed; and it has in- 
volved us in a diplomatic controversy 
with Japan over the divisive matter of 
Asiatics’ rights in this country. How- 
ever this particular incident may be com- 
posed, it will not be settled in its broader 
aspects for some time to come, we being 
for the first time fully aware of aspects 
of the matter which British Columbia, 
Australia and New Zealand faced some 
time ago. 


Educational Evolution 


Questions of national education, answer them as 
we will, touch the moral life and death of nations. 
—John Morley. 

We have been visited by a Royal Prus- 
sian Commission, by a delegation of 
teachers from English schools sent by 
Mr. Alfred Mosely, and as usual by many 
individuals from many lands, seeking for 
light. Among our own educators there 
has been a very marked increase of inter- 
est in education for social service, and for 
industrial and commercial competition 
with Germany in particular; and these 
tendencies have found expression in 
newly established organizations, the So- 
cial Education Congress just held in Bos- 
ton, and the Society for the Promotion of 
Industrial Education with headquarters 
in New York. 

Schools, and juvenile courts wherever 
established, have begun conjointly to 
grapple constructively with the problems 
of child ethics, in ways and with results 
that are prophetic of a new day. 

The retirement of Hon. W. T. Harris 
from the post of national Commissioner 
of Education closes a noble career of 
official service, and sets him free to dis- 
close amply his power as a thinker on 
life’s deepest problems. With the coming 
to this place of Prof. E. E. Brown of the 
University of California, our educational 
system for tie first time has a commis- 
sioner supervising it—within a very lim- 
ited field—who has been trained for the 
place. 

The dedication of a $5,000,000 group of 
marble structures superbly equipped, for 
use by the Harvard Medical School, is an 
zesthetic as well as educational event, 
their combined utility and beauty making 
them transcend anything in the country. 

The process of interchange of professors 
between the universities of Germany and 
the United States and the United States 
and France has been continued with par- 
ticularly happy results in the case of Pro- 
fessor Peabody of Harvard at Berlin 
University; and steps are now being 
taken to arrange similar exchanges be- 
tween the United States and Italy, and 
the United States and certain South 
American countries. 


The World of Literature 


We have been visited by Maxim Gorky, 
the mouthpiece of Russia's proletariat, 
whose personal reception by us was not 
cordial even, though coming at a time 
when sentiment favorable to the Russian 
revolution was acute among us; and his 
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comments on us since he left reveal not 
only his distaste for our seeming Mam- 
monism but his sore feeling over our 
ethical judgment upon him. Mr. H. G. 
Wells has assessed us from the standpoint 
of a thoughtful, unreligious, scientific, 
socialistic mind, occasionally—as in his 
judgment of Boston—getting far away 
from the truth, but oftener saying things 
about us that compel ‘‘ arrest of thought.” 

Our periodical literature has multiplied, 
old favorites like Putnam’s being resur- 
rected; new ventures like The American 
and Ridgway’s coming into being as the 
result of the ‘‘new ethics’; and old fa- 
vorites like the Atlantic making ready to 
mark next year its fiftieth birthday, 
Harper’s rightly celebrating the long and 
admirable service of its editor, Mr. H. 
M. Alden, and the Nation passing from 
the control of Mr. W. P. Garrison, for 
forty-one years its editor, into the hands 
of younger men, notably Mr. Paul Elmer 
More. 

Facing the tremendous output of books 
it is extremely difficult to find those 
which have been conspicuously great, 
compelling universal attention. From the 
diplomatic and historical standpoint of 
course the book of the year is the Hohen- 
lohe Memoirs, and in England no biog- 
raphy issued surpasses in value Winston 
Churchill’s life of his father. No reputa- 
tion there in the field of the discursive 
essay has blossomed out so rapidly as 
that of A. C. Benson. 

We have seen Mark Twain begin his 
most original autobiography; Mr. Upton 
Sinclair has published a story which if it 
may not be read, put in Sunday school 
libraries or left lying loose in the home, 
nevertheless has a striking economic and 
ethical reform to its credit; Owen Wister 
has written a charming story of the an- 
cient régime in Charleston, S. C.; Win- 
ston Churchill has written a good story 
of American politics and stirred up the 
Granite State politically and ethically as 
it has not been stirred since the Civil 
War; Prof. Percival Lowell has told why 
he believes Mars, the planet, is inhabited ; 
Prof. Bliss Perry has done a good piece of 
combined biography and literary criticism 
in his life of Walt Whitman; and Mrs. 
Margaret Deland has written an admir- 
able story of Old Chester life. 

Of serious, thoughtful books dealing 
with spiritual, ethical and scholastic 
problems arising from the presence of 
Christianity in the world, there have 
been many, and our Congregational au- 
thors have been as prolific relatively as 
usual. This type of book as compared 
with recent years is heavier, that is, it 
has re-emphasized the doctrinal sides of 
truth. Restatement and _ redefinition 
emerge. The late Professor Stevens’s 
book on the Atonement, Professors Beck- 
with’s and Buckham’s latest books, and 
Dr. Gordon’s sermons point the way, 
while Rév. Dr. Charles R. Brown’s Yale 
Lectures indicate the grip which the 
social aspects of the gospel have upon 
him and his generation. 


Increasing Regard for Aesthetics 


There is ancther factor which is not to be over- 
looked ; that is the neglect of the «s3thetic.—Miin- 
sterberg, The Americans 

Our steadily increasing interest in the 
ze 3thetic side of life is revealed in many 
ways. The first steps have been taken by 
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the Government and by private donors, 
notably by Mr. Freer of Detroit, to estab- 
lish at Washington a National Gallery of 
Art, worthy of the country. Vigorous 
efforts to defeat the ruin of Niagara as a 
sublime spectacle of nature have been 
put forth with some success. Opinion 
favorable to alteration of the tariff on 
works of art is practically unanimous 
among our artists, and increases among 
laymen; and in spite of present duties 
there is a constant stream of splendid 
works of art passing in from Europe and 
Asia to our private and public collections. 
Elaborate cathedrals as well as mighty 
office buildings begin to arise, our educa- 
tional institutions on the external side 
are improving and harmonizirg their 
‘**plants ;”’ periodicals with beautification 
and adornment of the home and its sur- 
roundings as their aim multiply and 
improve; our theaters produce a much 
wider and more vital range of dramatic 
art than formerly, and schemes for sub- 
sidized theaters evolve in both Chicago 
and New York. Eminent European com- 
posers like Saint-Saén, and orchestra 
directors from Germany, Russia, France 
and Italy welcome opportunities to con- 
duct for a season in this country, and the 
_best orchestra in the country has for its 
leader now Dr. Karl Muck, who is re- 
leased for a season from the Royal Con- 
servatory, Berlin. 

The record would not be complete with- 
out mention of the masterly rendering of 
/Eschylus’ Agamemnon at Harvard Uni- 
versity, and Sarah Bernhardt’s playing of 
Phédre in the great ampitheater at the 
University of California, these events 
being indicative of the part that our 
higher institutions of learning are play- 
ing now in giving the drama its rightful 
place in the modern man’s thought: nor 
should Henry Arthur Jones, the English 
playright’s visit to Harvard and to Yale 
to lecture on his profession be over- 
looked. 


The Clashings of Religions 


If the American Board and other Prot- 
estant societies have this year decided to 
attack aggressively the problem of con- 
verting Mohammed anism to Christianity, 
it also is true that a Pan-Islamic move- 
ment has taken form, which Great Brit- 
ain has deemed so important that she 
has used the threat of it to forestall do- 
mestic legislation weakening the national 
power of offense. If England has had 
her strenuous struggle between Free 
Churchmen and Anglicans and Roman 
Catholics over popular education, and if 
Germany has wearied of subserviency to 
the Roman Catholic party in the Reich- 
stag, and if France has severed her Con- 
cordat with the Papacy and set about 
teaching the venerable Church and all 
religious bodies within her borders that 
a ‘*free church in a free state” is the 
ideal of democracy, it all shows that 
religion is still one of the most divisive 
as well as unifying factors in society. 


Religion and the State 


In Russia, Germany, France and Eng- 
land the problem of State and Church 
has been to the front, Russia conceding 
greater liberty and better status, not only 
to the many Christian sects without the 
State Church, but also to the Jews; Ger- 
many closing the year with a divorce 
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between the Emperor and the Ministry, 
and the Clerical (Roman Catholic) party, 
which alliance has been maintained for 
some years; France having entered upon 
the later stages of the abolition of the 
Concordat devised by Napoleon ; and Eng- 
land having witnessed the enactment of a 
new law relative to popular support and 
control of elementary and secondary edu- 
cation, including church schools, only to 
see it rejected by the House of Lords ina 
summary fashion, thus reviving the lar- 
ger problem of continuance of an Estab- 
lished Church. 

The experience of the year, on the whole, 
may be said to have proved anew the wis- 
dom of the founders of this nation, for 
whatever else may he dividing the people 
of this country now, it is not those prob- 
lems which arise from formal or informal 
union between State and Church. There 
are, however, signs of conflict in the 
future, notably growing out of multipli- 
cation of Jewish citizens, who in time 
will protest against and alter the ‘‘ Chris. 
tian atmosphere” of our schools; and 
also because of the very marked differ- 
ence of attitude toward several social 
problems which organized labor and the 
clergy and laity of the churches hold. For 
example, they differ widely on exclusion 
of Asiatics. 


Christian Comity 


Supplementing the Interdenominational 
amity which took federated form at the 
Interchurch Conference, November, 1905, 
the Northern Presbyterian Church and 
the Cumberland Presbyterians in this 
country have formally united; Congre- 
gationalists, Methodist Protestants and 
United Brethren, through representative 
committees have met again and taken 
still further steps in working out a polity 
which may make it possible for them to 
unite; and in Canada, negotiations for 
union between Congregationalists, Pres- 
byterians and Methodists have been main- 
tained without any reaction, and feelers 
have been put out toward inclusion of 
Baptists and Anglicans. Within the Bap. 
tist fold in this country a rising de- 
mand for federation of denominational 
societies has been heard; the reform has 
been effected in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church North; and it has not ceased to 
be called for in our own body, an agree- 
ment between our denominational soci- 
eties for a joint appeal and proportionate 
assignment of funds having been worked 
out by responsible officials, which most of 
the churches are sure to indorse heartily 
as a first step toward co-ordination. 


Changes in Creed 


Action by churches having to do with 
creedal standards and maintenance of be- 
lief has not been as conspicuous as in 
some years, the case of Rev. A. S. Crap- 
sey of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
being the most notable instance of 
judicial discipline and enforced removal 
from the Church. The action of the 
Methcdist Episcopal Church South in 
General Conference, in calling for a gen- 
eral Methodist or Wesleyan creed revi- 
sion came as a surprise, and has met with 
opposition from conservatives and lib- 
erals, the one holding that change is un- 
necessary, the other that it is untimely 
and that the time for restatement is not 
due. President Hyde of Bowdoin Col- 
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lege, with his platform and covenant for 
the Maine Congregational churches, has 
renewed discussion of this theme among 
us; Rev. J. M. Whiton has put forth an 
ethical creed. 

Growing out of the Crapsey case and 
its ethical as well as theological aspects, 
and because of the universal discussion 
of authority in religion, it begins to ap- 
pear as if theological and creedal issues 
might compete with the social aspects 
of religion on @ more even footing for 
the next decade or two. 

No reference to this general topic would 
be inclusive which did not mention the 
very significant union of liberal and mod- 
erate French Protestants which has just 
been effected at Jarnac, Charles Wagner 
having more to do with the result than 
any one. It ends a hurtful wasteful divi- 
sion; and the creed adopted merits study. 


Emphasis on Lay Activity 


The Y. M. C. A., conspicuous among 
Protestant agencies for its vigor, execu- 
tive foresight and swift adjustment to 
new world conditions and needs, has 
demonstrated anew in Japan, China, 
Korea, and in Panama especially, its re- 
sources of various kinds. Nor has it 
ceased to get funds on a lavish scale for 
new construction and extension in this 
country and in Europe. 

Both the Northern Presbyterian Church 
and the Universalists have established 
new national organizations of laymen 
during the year, the former with much 
enthusiasm. In theory, it is to be an 
efficient force without becoming another 
part of the ecclesiastical machine de- 
manding support. If the fact equals 
the theory it will prove a model organi- 
zation. 


Roman Catholicism 


In the United States it has pushed with 
vigor its missions to Protestants, ably 
carried on by converts; it has organized a 
Catholic Extension Society, similar to 
the Protestant Home Missionary Socie- 
ties, which hereafter will develop the 
field of the Church in the South and West 
through resources drawn from older 
Eastern and Northern dioceses; it has 
been asked to make good to the Pope 
the losses of gifts from the faithful in 
Europe and it has responded gladly and 
generously. Posts of honor have been 
filled by some able, aggressive men, nota- 
bly Archbishop O’Connell, who is to be 
coadjutor with Archbishop Williams in 
New England. Through organizations of 
laymen, notably the Knights of Colum- 
bus, it has proceeded to build up an effec, 
tive agency for securing results with 
legislators and administrators when the 
Church’s interests are conceived to be in 
peril. 

The dedication of the splendid costly 
cathedral in Richmond, Va., the gift of 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas F’. Ryan, the hand- 
some income now being provided by the 
laity for the Catholic University at Wash- 
ington, the quality of the external and 
internal decorations of many of the ma- 
jor and minor edifices recently built in 
this country, indicate that the days of 
comparative poverty are past, and that 
as much as any Church, in the East and 
North at least, it is now benefiting by the 
better economic condition of: the people 
it reaches. Dominated still by the Irish, 
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most loyal of adherents, there has been no 
open debate here over problems of schol- 
arship and diplomacy which agitate the 
Church in Europe and find vent in strife. 

Most disturbing of all the events of the 
year, of course, ‘has been the cor flict in 
France in whose seminaries many Amer- 
ican priests were educated. For the su- 
pineness of the French laity and the 
blindness of the old Royalist Catholic 
families and the ultramontane faction 
American Catholics have open contempt. 

Of lesser importance, but not without 
significance, was the Bellamy Storer- 
Roosevelt Correspondence with its side- 
lights on Church politics and its disclosure 
of the thin ice on which some persons 
walked, some breaking through and others 
gliding on to safety. 


Jewish Developments 


With the naming of Mr. Straus to the 
President’s Cabinet racial pride has been 
touched and no hostile Gentile comment 
has been heard. A representative coun- 
cil from all parts of the country has been 
formed to guard racial and religious in- 
terests, and while a national synod is im- 
possible now owing to marked differences 
of nationality and theology among the 
older and newer elements of the Jewish 
population, independency and individual- 
ism are giving way to the ideal of a rep- 
resentative democracy in Judaism. Pe- 
culiar honor has been paid to ex Secretary 
of State Hay, a memorial tablet to him 
having been unveiled in a Philadelphia 
synagogue. 

Russian Jewry during the year has been 
under the harrow, and its sorrows and 
woes have profoundly moved cosmopoli- 
tan Jewry to sympathy of a tangible sort, 
and to poetry, oratory, drama and pro- 
phetic pulpit utterances which reveal in 
the race that artistic genius and moral 
courage which make it one of the won- 
ders and mysteries of all time. 


Religion—Abnormal 


Dowie, autocrat and fake, has been ex- 
posed, deposed, and left by the wayside 
@ physical wreck and discredited man. 
Mrs. Mary Baker Eddy has had to undergo 
searching investigation and discussion of 
her physical and mental condition, and 
faces the New Year with a detailed his- 
tory of her career and character sched- 
uled for McClure’s Magazine, and Mark 
Twain’s mordant analysis of her and her 
claims heralded for publication in Febru- 
ary. To offset this, however, she has the 
satisfaction of knowing that ‘The Mother 
Church” in Boston now worships in an 
edifice costing more than one million dol- 
lars and that as formerly her interpreta- 
tions of truth are thought by her follow- 
ers worthy to be put on a parity with 
those of Jesus. 


The Roll of the Dead 


We die—does it matter when? 
—Tennyson, The Revenge. 

The ‘‘democracy of death’s’” annual 
poll electing the high and the low has 
been taken, sometimes, as when Vesuvius 
broke loose or San Francisco and Val- 
paraiso were shaken, or when famine 
stalked abroad in China, Japan and Rus- 
sia, settling men’s fates in groups, but 
more often coming stealthily to the single 
victim and saying: 
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I take all sorrows from the sorrowful, 
And teach the joyfu) what it is to joy. 

Here and there relatively early in life, 
as in the cases of Paul Laurence Dunbar, 
the Negro poet, Lady Curzon, the Amer- 
ican wife of a British publicist, and 
Pearl Mary Teresa Craigie (‘‘ John Oliver 
Hobbes ’’) it has come leaving among us 
who remain all the poignancy that prema- 
ture taking off always brings; but in most 
cases life has been long enough to have 
given opportunity for full display of ca- 
pacity and power, usually exerted for the 
welfare of humanity. 

Nor are ante-mortem fame and post- 
mortem sorrow confined as they once 
were to the well born and the rich. . King 
Christian of Denmark, ‘‘ father-in-law of 
all Europe’’ was no more conspicuous in 
the world’s journals when he died than 
George J. Holyoake, the respected Eng- 
lish radical and labor leader. If the Old 
South mourns its gallant cavalry leader 
Gen. Joseph G. Wheeler, the New 
South mourns its virile and enthusiastic 
educator Charles D. McIver. If Amer- 
ican temperance reformers honor the 
memory of Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, Amer- 
ican organized labor reveres the name 
of George E. McNeill. If French ranks 
of scientists are depleted by the death of 
Pierre Curie, discoverer—with his wife— 
of radium, American scientists mourn 
Prof. S. P. Langley of the Smithsonian 
Institution and Prof. N. S. Shaler of 
Harvard University, the latter in some 
respects as versatile and admirable a 
humanist as American university life 
has recently produced. 

No world-compelling figure has gone, 
save Ibsen, the great Norwegian dram- 
atist, satirist and expositor of individual- 
ism, no statuesque statesman like Bis- 
marck or Gladstone, although it may be 
that with better prospective and the 
longer-time view, R. J. Seddon, the so- 
cialist leader and constructive legislator 
and governor of New Zealand, may take 
on size that now is denied him. 

Of contemporary critics of literature 
Brunetiere was among the first, but will 
he rank with Sainte-Beuve? 

Von Hartman, the German philosopher 
and apostle of pessimism, ere he died had 
tasted the bitterness of the world’s in- 
difference. 

Carl Schurz, greatest of German Amer- 
icans and a lofty patriot, is to have from 
posterity a measure of renown that he 
lacked while living, but his name is not 
stamped on constructive legislation or 
administrative reform, but rather on 
independent criticism from without, he 
being the incarnation of judgment of 
State and party by the rank and file of 
citizenship. 

Kodama, the brains of the victorious 
armies of Japan in two recent wars, may 
come in time to have high rank as one of 
the great strategists of history, but data 


‘for such an opinion popularly held, has 


not been revealed and his record awaits 
analysis by experts in the art of war. 

Ristori, the great Italian actress, un- 
doubtedly will live high up on the roll of 
great interpreters of the drama. 

Susan B. Anthony did much to force 
upon the attention of womankind through- 
out the world the fundamental issues in- 
volved in sex differentiation and the ex- 
pediency or right of woman to direct as 
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well as indirect participation in govern- 
ment. 

William R. Harper with his wand of 
unusual administrative ability plus Mr. 
Rockefeller’s money, created a large edu- 
cational institution in Chicago, the stra- 
tegic center of population in that section 
of the nation, which even now has eco- 
nomic and political balance of power. 

Christopher C. Langdell of the Harvard 
Law School revolutionized the study of 
law in American law schools, his theories 
having taken root beyond our national 
borders. He bids fair to be reckoned as 
one of the great, original factors in Occi- 
dental educational reform, born in this 
country, the second that Harvard Univer- 
sity has produced within half a century. 

Alfred Beit of London, Marshall Field 
of Chicago, Russell Sage of New York 
City and Samuel Spencer of the New 
South were differing types of modern 
millionaire captains of industry who have 
found in the economic reconstruction of 
the past two or three decades opportuni- 
ties to acquire vast personal fortunes, to 
influence national policies and to affect 
human destinies as formerly great war- 
riors and state-builders alone did. They 
typify a class of men who have much 
altered the rank of the business calling in 
the scales of social status and of political 
power, and who have contributed to mak- 
ing this a commercial rather than an in- 
tellectual, esthetic or religious age. 

Of eminent men in the ecclesiastical 
and religious world but few have passed 
on. George Matheson bids fair to live 
longest through his hymns. S. H. Hadley 
and Sam Jones were unique personalities 
such as only a New York slum and a 
Southern provincial, rural type of civil- 
ization could have produced; they were 
powerful and effective as evangelists in 
dealing with the masses of men. Our 
own body of churches mourns Prof. George 
B. Stevens of the Yale Divinity School 
whose ripened thought was getting Euro- 
pean recognition as well as that of his 
owncountrymen. Rev. Dr. Judson Smith, 
long identified with the American Board 
of Foreign Missions as foreign secretary, 
was a thinker and writer of merit. Rev. 
L. H. Cobb, secretary of our Church 
Building Society, had served the churches 
admirably, as had Rev. S. J. Humphrey, 
for many years the representative of the 
American Board in the Interior. Ex- 
Pres. W. G. Sperry of Olivet College had 
well maintained the denominational tra- 
dition in developing Christian education. 





“Tgnorant Italian Clergy” 


Having been identified with the missionary 
work among the Italians in Connecticut for the 
past ten years I emphatically dissent from 
the declarations of Professor Pecorini at the 
conference in Boston, as reported in your issue 
of Dec. 15. There is need for better opper- 
tunities for the training of Italian ministers, 
and the work has been hampered for the lack 
of it. But that our ministers are “either not 
reputable or are ignorant,’’ is a base libel. 

The work in Connecticut has been under the 
supervision of our missionary board and the 
results may be studied by any who are inter- 
ested. I.do not fear to have any one examine 
those in charge of the work in Hartford, New 
Britain, New Haven, Bridgeport, Waterbury 
and Torrington. JOEL S. Ivzs, 

Secretary of the Miss. Soc. of Connecticut. 


Leer 
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Event and Comment 


T WAS SAID of a recent religious 

convention of men which showed 
great earnestness, that its keynote was, 
‘*We want to do something 
and we don’t know what.” 
Enthusiasm among men to 
do Christian service has been rising dur- 
ing the year now closing. Signs of it have 
appeared in all parts of the country, in 
local churches, in men’s brotherhoods, 
clubs, student volunteer organizations, 
mission retreats and classes—to study 
the whole field of Christian activity, to 
pray and to exhort others to go into the 
fields white for the harvest—these and all 
other manifestations of interest are the 
earnest of good things to come. The 
coming year will be memorable if it 
brings to light the definite things which 
wait for men todo them. Let this year 
witness the carrying out of effective 
plans to unify the churches, to give the 
gospel with the hand of Christian fellow- 
ship to the foreigner, the stranger and 
those who crowd neglected sections of 
our cities, to bring into fraternal rela- 
tions employers and working men, to 
teach religious truth to the children and 
youth of our country and to send Christ’s 
message of peace and good will to all the 
nations, and the year 1907 will stand. as 
one of the noblest years in Christian 
history. 


1907 asa 
Christian Year 


RESIDENT HYDE and Dr. Dawson 
brought substantially the same mes- 
sage to the Boston Congregational Club 
last week at its celebra- 
The New Congre- tion of the 300th anni- 
gationalism . 
versary of the forming 
of Scrooby Church. Neither of these 
gentlemen knew beforehand what the 
other intended to say. Yet both thought 
the occasion the fit one for saying that 
Congregationalism needs to modify its 
historic ideals of independency in order 
to fulfill its mission to this and future 
generations. Immediate democracy, the 
earlier ideal, does little local things, as 
President Hyde said; representative de- 
mocracy does large things. Congrega- 
tionalists in this great country have 
things to do which cannot be done by 
separate units acting independently of 
one another. The local church is free 
to manage its own affairs. The churches 
must act together through their repre- 
sentatives in managing the affairs which 
belong to them all. It opens a new de- 
nominational outlook when two such men 
as President Hyde and Dr. Dawson, each 
with wide experience in different spheres 
and countries, earnestly express this con- 
viction, and when their judgment is wel- 
comed with evident favor by such a body 
of Congregationalists as the oldest and 
largest Congregational Club in the local- 
ity where American Congregationalism 
first planted itself. We recognize no 
claim of divine authority given to indi- 
viduals to rule the churches. But we 
shall expect worthier results for the king- 
dom of God when our churches give 
larger powers to serve them into the 
hands of leaders chosen by themselves, 
and we believe the day is not distant 
when they will do this with practical 
unanimity. 


IPSY SMITH’S now finished work 

in Portland, Me., as our report else- 
where shows, has duplicated in its leading 
features the tangible re- 
sults of his success in 
Boston, though on a 
lesser scale; yet in proportion to the size 
of the city, Portland, as a whole, has been 
even more thoroughly moved than Boston 
and @ warmer religious atmosphere en- 
gendered than has prevailed hitherto. 
His marked acceptability to ministers is 
again to be noted, and when the com- 
mittee of arrangements put on record its 
thanks for the Gipsy’s ‘‘ faithful, fearless, 
tender, spiritual and persuasive preach- 
ing of the old gospel,’”’ it was not indulg- 
ing in conventional eulogy, but express- 
ing for many pastors and Christian work- 
ers their keen sense of obligation. Miss 
Zillah Smith is proving by her songs and 
occasional remarks a valuable helper to 
her father. The tribute of his brethren 
must hearten Gipsy Smith as he proceeds 
to his other appointments, and we look 
for similar results in Manchester, N. H., 


Gipsy Smith’s 
Enlarging Influence 


to those in Boston and Portland. It ap-. 


pears, too, from our Chicago letter this 
week that the Gipsy’s success in the East 
and his quiet, modest bearing under the 
unusual honors accorded him have aroused 
in the Interior large anticipations of his 
coming and of the influence of his meet- 
ings. 


HE DIVISIONS which in past ages 
have hindered the progress of Chris- 
tianity have been due to a lack among 
a AES Christians of knowledge 
e Cultivation of of one another more 
sasleaaiiaaihined than to any other one 
thing. The most encouraging thing in 
present movements toward union is the 
recognition by Christians of different de- 
nominations of the common faith and 
aim which they all share. This has 
marked the negotiations between Con- 
gregationalists, United Brethren and 
Methodist Protestants for the past three 
years. It is the outstanding fact of in- 
terest in the steps thus far taken to bring 
into organic unity Presbyterians, Con- 
gregationalists and Methodists in Canada, 
as may be seen by the report on another 
page of the latest meeting at Toronto of 
the committees of these three bodies. 
During the earlier approaches of the rep- 
resentatives of these churches it was easy 
to express sentiments of mutual good will 
and appreciation. Butif closer acquaint- 
ance had not increasingly discovered to 
each and every member the genuine de- 
votion of the others to Christ and to his 
disciples it would hardly have been possi- 
ble to proceed to the later negotiations 
which have made necessary the putting 
aside of long.cherished customs and tradi- 
tions in order to consummate union. The 
best results thus far—and they are great— 
have been the fostering of the spirit of 
unity which must underlie all union in 
organization. The development of that 
spirit is becoming one of the finest demon- 
strations of Christian character in our 
time. Under its spell it does not seem 
impossible that denominations so diverse 
in their history as Baptists and Episco- 
palians, Congregationalists and Metho- 


dists should come eventually into one 
body with one ecclesiastical government. 
Whether so great a change shall take 
place in the immediate future or not, a 
new era has begun when Christians in 
each of these denominations recognize 
joyfully the genuineness of faith pos- 
sessed by the others and that their serv- 
ice is as acceptable as their own to the 
one,Lord and Saviour of all. From such 
@ vantage ground attained the way is not 
far to such a degree of external union as 
will be most pleasing to him. 


O THE WORLD’S Student Christian 

Federation is due the distinction of 
convening the first international confer- 
A Great Christian om hed 7 — “ 

e e far East. 

Gathering t= Japan 111 assemble in Tokyo, 
Japan, April 3-7, 1907. This will be the 
seventh conference to be held by the 
World’s Student Christian Federation, an 
organization of students, affiliating Chris- 
tian students in eighteen different coun- 
tries. There are some 1,900 separate 
societies thus affiliated, and their com- 
bined membership is 113,000 students and 
instructors. The conference in Tokyo 
will bring together for the first time the 
leaders of the forces of Christianity from 
all parts of Asia, and will afford to the 
leaders of the student movements in 
other parts of the world an opportunity 
to obtain in a short time a wide acquaint- 
ance with the problems of missions. The 
present is an opportune time for bringing 
together in Japan earnest Christian stu- 
dents from all parts of the world. There 
are now in Tokyo between 14 000 and 16,- 
000 Chinese students, upon whom such a 
conference will doubtless exert a great in- 
fluence. The federation conference will 
be limited to regularly accredited dele- 
gates only. Such delegates are already 
assured from Australia, Canada, Ceylon, 
China, Denmark, Dutch East Indies, Fin- 
land, France, Germany, Great Britain, ° 
Hawaiian Islands, Holland, India, Japan, 
Korea, Mexico, Norway, Philippine Is- 
lands, Russia, South Africa, Sweden, 
Switzerland and the United States. 
Among the speakers there will be well- 
known Christian leaders from Europe 
and North America. The general secre- 
tary of the federation, Mr. John R. Mott, 
and a number of other association leaders 
are deeply interested in the gathering, 
which will be one of the most noteworthy 
of the coming year. 


AMES BRYCE, historian, interpreter 

of the United States to itself, friend 
of “the small nations,” lover of his 
kind, experienced law- 
maker and cabinet min- 
ister, and at present 
representing the Liberal Ministry in Ire- 
land, has been assigned to Washington as 
British Ambassador to the United States, 
to do among us what James Russell Low- 
ell and other American scholars and 
humanists have done in our diplomatic 
service as Ministers to the Court of St. 
James. He is sent not because of his 
proved, subtle, diplomatic skill, but be- 
cause of his noble character, his ample 


James Bryce Per- 
sona Gratissima 
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knowledge of us as a people, his long 
established friendship with President 
Roosevelt, and because, better than any 
other man at the present juncture, he can 
mediate between the progressive democ. 
racies of Great Britain and the United 
States. He will have the heartiest sort 
of welcome from the better elements of 
our nation; and if occasion arises for 
the United States and Great Britain to 
use their power in protecting humanity 
the world over, he may be counted upon 





JAM#S BRYCE 
The New British Ambassador 


to cast his influence in that balance. Af- 
ricans suffering from King Leopold of 
Belgium, Armenians and Macedonians 
suffering at the hand of the Sultan of 
Turkey, have in him a friend who will 
not cease to be such because he is to be 
where he can shape international policy 
to a greater degree than ever before. 


INCERE efforts to effect a compro- 
mise on the Education Bill were made 
last week by representatives of the Com- 
mons and the Lords, but 
oa Bill’s with no satisfactory result, 
’ and the final vote of the 
House of Commons rejecting the bill as 
amended and fundamentally altered by 
the House of Lords revealed the Ministry 
as having back of it still the overwhelm- 
ing majority with which it came to power 
last spring. There will be no appeal to 
the country on this specific issue, but 
rather a patient waiting until other counts 
in an indictment of the upper House can 
be accumulated. Discussion from this 
time on will center around: (1) a secu- 
lar system of education as a solution of 
the interminable controversy between 
Anglicans and Roman Catholics on the 
one side and Free Churchmen on the 
other; (2) disestablishment in which both 
Nonconformists and ‘Catholic’ Angli- 
cans believe; and (3) the future make up 
and place of the House of Lords. Mr. 
Balfour is credited with having defeated 
a compromise on the Education Bill which 
the King and the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury would have favored, and it has not 
added to his popularity in the realm nor 
improved the position of the House of 
Lords, tactically considered. 





Y A VOTE of 413 to 166 the French 
House of Deputies last week passed 

the supplementary legislation relative to 
the republic and the Roman 

again Catholic Chureh for which 
Premier Clemenceau asked, 
legislation which the authorities in Rome 
denounce as much as any which has gone 
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before, but which the national legislators, 
most of them Catholics, deem necessary. 
A significant side light on the situation is 
the remark by Minister Briand, who has 
charge of the enforcement of the Separa- 
tion Law, that many of the French clergy 
who would gladly have accepted the Sep- 
aration Law and who are now only obey- 
ing the Pope because they have to, are 
besieging him te prosecute them with 
vigor in order to improve their standing 
at Rome. - There is no sign of any con- 
cession yet at Rome, the Pope not only 
standing by his original position but af- 
firming his intention to retain as Papal 
Secretary of State, Cardinal Merry del 
Val, who is looked upon as most respon- 
sible for reversion from the policy of 
friendliness toward the republic marked 
out by Leo XIII. and Cardinal Ramapolla, 
his predecessor, in the post of Secretary 
of State. Directed by the Catholic Truth 
Society, there is a distinct increase of lit- 
erature in American newspapers now 
giving a formal, detailed defense of the 
position of the Pope and the Church in 
this controversy. Archbishop Ireland of 





PREMIER CLEMENCEAU 
The Papacy’s Resolute Opponent 


Minnesota is reported as preaching on 
the subject last Sunday a discourse ex- 
ceedingly frank in criticism of the French 
clergy for their attitude of hostility to the 
republic, which attitude has caused so 
much of the present vigor of attack by 
the nation on the Church. 


ISHOP C. C. MC CABE of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, who died last 
week, was not a jurist like Bishop Mer. 
rill nor a theologian 
Bishop McCabe—Win- jike Bishop Fuster, 
some and Generous 
recently deceased, nor 
an educational innovator like Bishop Vin- 
cent, nor an orator like Bishop Fowler. 
In popularity with his constituency, how- 
ever, he was unrivaled ; he had talked, sung 
and prayed more money into denomina- 
tional coffers than any other man; he had 
abounding optimism and good cheer, in- 
fectious humor and melting pathos, and 
thus got at the hearts and purses of men 
to a degree that was surprising. When 
he ventured beyond his depths in the- 
ology or statecraft he gave occasion for 
criticism, and his constitutional militancy 
against the devil frequently led him to 
warlike utterances about our national 
policy which made him the butt of the 
scornful. His tremendous physical vigor, 
his generous impulses, his sunny nature, 
his giving of himself and his money so 
that he could say ‘‘Come” instead of 
“Go”? when he appealed to the laity, 
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enabled him to do a large work for his 
Church and his country as a church- 
builder and creator of religious institu- 
tions. 


RINCIPAL ROBERT RAINY of New 
College, Edinburgh, Scotland’s great- 

est ecclesiastical statesman of this genera- 
tion, died in Australia last 

en week, whither he had gone 
for relief and rest after 

the strain and burden-bearing involved 





PRINCIPAL ROBERT RAINY 


in the litigation growing out of the con- 
troversy between the United Free and the 
‘*Wee Free”? Churches. Dr. Rainy was 
born in 1826, graduated at Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, was a clergyman in the Free 
Church from 1851 to 1862, when he be- 
came professor of church history in the 
Free Church school for training clergy, 
Edinburgh, which post he filled until 1900. 
In 1874 he became principal of this insti- 
tution. In 1887 he was moderator of the 
Free Church General Assembly, and in 
1900 and 1905 was elected to the same post 
in the United Free Church. As author, 
preacher and molder of policies of church 
government and unification he had come 
to be the largest figure in Scotch church 
life, and his death in a distant land will 
be deeply deplored. 





The Friendship of the Master 


Comradeship with Christ * 


At the turn of the year our thoughts 
go forward and go back—back for con- 
fession and remembrance, forward for 
high purposes and hopes. Whatever we 
have missed or lost in the swift-passing 
months that now are ended, we have had 
much if we have had the companionship 
of Christ. If in the year that opens we 
shall have hard tasks to carry through 
and heavy burdens to bear, we may as- 
sure our hearts that they can never be 
too heavy or too hard while Christ is 
yokefellow of our burdens and companion 
of our way. 

The tendency of thought today in re- 
gard to Christ is to examine and explore 
his earthly experience and to regard him 
simply in his humanity. It isa necessary 
and, on the whole, a healthy reaction 
against the metaphysical and scholastic 
definitions and distinctions by which 
the doctors of the Church sought to 





* Prayer Meeting Topic for Dec. 30 —Jan. 5, 1907. 
Comradeship with Christ. Is it possible? Gen. 5: 
24; 6: 9; 18: 16-22; John 15: 9-17; Matt. 28: 
18-20. Is it desirable? Rom. 8: 31-39; Ps. 16: 
5-11. How it will be perfected. Ps. 23; Rev. 7: 
13-17, 
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strengthen thought of his divine life and 
continuing power. But when itis carried 
to its own extreme and begins to obscure 
for men the presence of the living Christ 
with each and all of his disciples, it has 
moved off Christian ground. For the 
doctrine of Christ’s person must be 
settled by examination of the experience 
of the Church, and esyecially of the liv- 
ing Church of today as well as by a close 
examination of the Gospels. 

Examined on its higher levels, that 
testimony is weighty and convincing in 
favor of reality in that conception of 
shared life, shared work and joy which 
Christ offered and which his apostles in 
their preaching and their writings set 
forth as the vital Christian experience. 
The New Testament is a record of such 
experience, it bears testimony to the 
compapienship of John and Paul, Peter, 
James and others with the risen Christ. 
And if this testimony were blotted out it 
could be replaced, if not so vividly, yet 
really, from the experience of the pres- 
ent generation of disciples. 

Men who have refused the conditions 
which Christ made for this experiment 
have always maintained that this per- 
sonal acquaintance with the unseen Lord 
is an illusion. Men who have fulfilled 
the conditions have always found it a 
great and satisfying reality. Who is to 
judge—those who know by their own ex- 
perience? or those who have refused the 
experience and therefore cannot know? 
And in what other sphere of life does the 
testimony of those who refuse experiment 
weigh against the results reached by the 
completed experiments of many. 

The new year should be welcome, if it 
were only for its promise of new oppor- 
tuni' y for the perfecting of this acquaint- 
ance with Christ and new experience of 
comradsbip with him in work and joy. 
It is true that this perfecting must come 
through trials. Christ is ne fair-weather 
companion nor does he lead us by easy 
roads when the rough hill path is the 
straight way home. But if he leads us, 
if he takes the care and brings strength 
for the day and assures us of the right 
end of journeying and ready cheer for 
every day, that is enough for pilgrims on 
the earth. 





In Brief 


The editors and publishers of The Congrega- 
tionalist respond from their hearts to the many 
Christmas greetings they have received from 
those who are their friends because of their 
relations to the paper, and would make their 
own this sentiment, written by Dr. W. J. 
Dawson, and sent by himself and his wife as 
the Christmas wish for their friends on this 
first year of their residence in America: 

Old friends, made dearer by old memories, 

New friends, made dear by kindness newly given, 
Join hands with us beneath the Christmas skies; 
Be one with us, in these sweet earthly ties, 

And one at last in heaven. 





Mexico follows Japan in national ownership 
of railroads. Are these nations wiser or not 
than we? 





The newly created Department of Labor in 
France is being established in the place re- 
cently vacated by Cardinal Richards of Paris. 
Symbolical? 





One great asset of the late Bishop McCabe 
was his constitutional perennial, indomitable 
optimism. It brought many shekels into the 
Charch’s treasury. 
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When yon receive an urgent solicitation to 
buy shares of a stock with the assurance that 
a fortune is to be made as the result, find out 
before you buy whether the fortune is to be 
made by the buyer or the seller. 





The illuminating article by Professor Mc- 
Fadyen on another page will be welcome to 
many Sunday school teachers who are begin- 
ning the study of the Old Testament with the 
new year. It fits weli with the exposition for 
teachers this week on the first chapter of 
Genesis. 





An esteemed correspondent who does not 
like to see the name Gipsy in The Congrega- 
tionalist applied to the now well-known evan- 
gelist, is informed that he has requested to be 
addressed as Gipsy Smith rather than by the 
somewhat less distinctive if more dignified 
‘Mr. Smith.”’ 





A Methedist in Indiana has been found 
starving himself for the sake of foreign mis- 
sions. Having donated $100 000 to the work 
and been given an annuity, be has saved most 
of the annuity and given back $21,000 to the 
society. Hehas limited his own and bis wife’s 
expenses to a degree that at last has compelled 
interference, 





Secretary Metcalf’s report on the Japanese 
situation in California shows that over against 
trades union opposition is university friendli- 
ness. President Eliot in behalf of Harvard 
met with the Asiatic students in the univer- 
sity last week and advised them wisely as to 
how they may improve their present opportu- 
nities in studying American life and in ac- 
quiring Occidental learning. 





Secretary Shaw of the Treasury explains 
conditions in the transportation business in 
the West and Northwest and in fact in the 
country generally by the statement that *‘ we 
are growing more crops than we can harvest 
and harvesting more than we can carry to 
market.”’ Weare also organizing more altru- 
istic and ecclesiastical organizations than we 
can support with the present financial re- 
sources of the middie class population of the 
country. 





Evangelistic campaigns this winter are in- 
debted in many cases to the daily press for 
‘* writeups”? in advance and for interesting 
reports of the meetings whilein progress. Our 
correspondent refers to the space devoted in 
the Po1tland dailies to the Gipsy Smith meet- 
ings. But that Western journal went a little 
too far which printed a picture of Satan in 
flaming colors calling up the Inferno and en- 
gaging a room because Dr. Chapman was 
making it too hot for him in Des Moines. 





Pastoral Christmas and New Year letters 
help to cement ties whose continuance should 
not always be taken too much for granted. 
Drummond said that it pays to take time to 
keep one’s friendships in repair; it is equally 
true that a direct word through a letter 
or friendly card from pastor to people does 
what the spoken word sometimes fails to do. 
We are receiving a number of such missives 
from ministers, many of which evince much 
thought and painstaking in preparation. 





The sermon which Rev. Joseph H. Twichell 
of Hartford preached at the Seattle meeting of 
the American Board in 1905 had to do, it will 
be recalled, with the life of John Coleridge 
Patteson, the great bishop of Melanesia. By 
request of the sister of the Bishop the sermon 
was furnished an English printer and is now 
being sold for the benefit of the mission. The 
Guardian (London) says, *‘ An appreciation 
of an Anglican missionary bishop by a New 
England Congregational divine... is both 
interesting and suggestive.”’” It seems more 
so in England, with its deep feeling between 
Anglicans and Nonconformists, than it does to 
us. 
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Tested Sunday Evening 
Methods 


Harmony and Life 


Two years ago I tried to solve the “‘ evening 
problem”. I began by asking (1) why people 
preferred novels and (2) why they liked the 
cpera I concluded that life and harmony 
were the drawing forces. Since then I have 
had an orchestra of eleven pieces to lead our 
praise service, and have been preaching truth 
in terms of Old Testament Biography. With 
the aid of a large blackboard and a quasi 
crayon artist to illustrate, I have given the 
life history of David (in 20 talks), Solomon (10), 
Jacob (16) and Paul (20), and later carried 
taorough a series on Job. 

My audience has tripled in number, and 
the best of it is that the people seem not to 
tire of this methed. The experiment has been 
tried sufficiently long for me to recommend it 
to my brethren. 

It has these advantages over the old ser- 
monic method: 

1. It familiarizes the people with the Bible 
and Bible history. 

2. It gives wide scope to the preacher. The 
detailed life of the Old Testament worthies 
finds a thousand points of contact with modern 
life. 

3. It interests all classes. The little chil- 
dren epjoy the story, the picture and the 
music; the Bible student enjoys the results of 
critical study; and the philosopher enjoys the 
universal principles of conduct disclosed and 
worked out in the history. 

4, It gives great and unceasing variety. 

5. It keeps close to life. 

The church has increased in membership 
steadily. 


Hudson, Mass. GEORGE B. Frost. 


Sociological Topics 


For our evening service during two months 
the general subject bas been, Sccial Evils, 
Problems and Duties, divided into sub-topics. 
The discourses have proved of vital interest 
tomany. The topics are: 

Gambling. 

Crime and Pauperism. 

The Good Citizen’s Duty at the Polls. 

Child Saving; Child Labor. 

Housing Conditions and Effects of Slum Life 
on Children. 

The Prevention of Juvenile Crime. 

The Death Penalty. 

Marriage and Divorce. 

Immigration Problem. 

Industrial Betterment. 

The American Institute of Social Service I 
find, is glad to put invaluable data at the dis- 
posal of any minister who joins their organi- 
zation. 

Gloversville, N.Y. Epwarp R. Evans. 


Topics Adapted to Hearers 


Here is the list of topics which I used on 
Sunday evenings in October and November: 


COMMON SENSE TALKS ON COLLEGE LIFE 


College Temptations. 

Self-discipline. 

The Broader Calture. 

The Clean Life. 

The College Man’s Religion. 

When I began putting special effort into my 
Sunday evenirg service four years ago, I had 
an audience of not more than 100. Since then 
I have worked hard and continually on my 
evening service and now have an audience of 
not less than 300. This is perhaps not a great 
gain, but it is a steady one; it has been made 
without extra music or other outside attrac- 
tions, and without sensationalism. It has 
been done simply by attempting to treat, on 
Sunday evenings, topics which could not well 
be brought into the pulpit on Sunday morning 
but in which people are interested. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. Cart S, PATTON. 
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The Teacher’s Use of the Old Testament 


How and What Shall He Teach His Pupils In the Light of Modern Criticism 


Undoubtedly the attitude, methods and 
results of modern scholarship have pro- 
foundly affected the preacher’s and the 
teacher’s use of the Old Testament, and 
it would be idle to minimize the differ- 
ence that has been made. Nothing is 
more natural than that, among those 
who use the Old Testament, whether for 
purposes of teaching or private edifica- 
tion, the first feeling should be one of 
consternation, as they seem to see the 
dear familiar stories slip from them one 
by one. 

Now much of this consternation is 
quite unjustified and unnecessary. For 
the most part the discussion is in the 
hands of men to whom the Bible is very 
dear, and whose supreme object is to dis- 
cover and live by the truth. If they 
happen to reach results which, in some 
directions, seem to be startling and un- 
conventional, that is no more than has 
always happened when the Church was 
alive. There was indeed a time when 
the impulse of criticism wore the appear- 
ance of being largely negative and de. 
structive, but today the influence is all 
the other way, and the constructive spirit 
is dominant. 

The part of the Old Testament in which 
the difference created by the changed 
methods and outlook has been most 
keenly felt is probably the historical 
part; and yet it must be remembered 
that quite a large area of the historical 
books has been little affected. In its 
main features, the book of Judges is 
as historical as it is graphic, and when 
we come to the times of David, we are 
on ground which is all but universally 
admitted te be strictly historical; indeed, 
one of the documents that contribute to 
the story of David’s career has the ap- 
pearance of being almost contemporary. 
The part then, whose historicity has been 
most seriously disputed, is the Pentateuch 
or Hexateuch, that is, the first five or six 
books of the Old Testament. 


WHY CERTAIN PARTS MAY NOT BE 
STRICTLY HISTORICAL 


It will be worth while to look at some 
of the reasons which have led scholars to 
question the strictly historical nature of 
these books. One of the chief reasons 
is the distance of the events from the 
records of them. This is obviously and 
abundantly clear to any one who care- 
fully considers the creation story. No 
one could possibly know what precisely 
took place at the creation of the world or 
of man, for the simple reason that no 
one was there to see. ‘‘Where wast 
thou,’”’ asks God of Job, ‘‘ when I laid 
the foundations of the earth? Declare, 
if thou hast understanding ”’ [Job 38: 4]. 
Of course, it is conceivable that the 
knowledge of these things was super- 
naturally imparted, but the writer of the 
creation story nowhere lays claim to 
such supernatural knowledge; and the 
whole drift and temper of the narrative 
show that he is interested in things moral 
and religious rather than in things his- 
torical and scientific. 


By Pror. JoHN E. McFapyeEn, TORONTO, CAN. 


But let us leave those remote beginnings 
and come down to times relatively his- 
torical—let us say, the days of Abraham. 
The now famous Hammurabi inscription 
has enabled us to fix the date of Abraham 
as about 2250 B. C., if we assume, as is 
commonly done, that Hammurabi is the 
Amraphel of Genesis 14. The date of 


Moses is approximately 1200 B. C. Now, 


even supposing Moses wrote the Penta- 
teuch—and every critical scholar today 
puts it much later—he is more than a 
thousand years removed from Abraham ; 
and under such conditions, would it be 
fair to expect a strictly historical ac- 
count? The demand would be fair only 
if we had reason to believe that original 
and authentic documents of the earlier 
times had been faithfully transmitted 
down the centuries; and we have no rea- 
son whatever, to believe that, nor is any 
such claim anywhere made. To appre- 
ciate the situation, we have only to put 
ourselves a thousand years back. To 
write an authentic history of the America 
of a thousand years ago would be abso- 
lutely impossible; or—to confine the par- 
allel within the Anglo-Saxon race—to 
write such a history of the times of 
Alfred the Great would be very diffi- 
cult; and we have access to books, chroni- 
cles, etc., of the time, such as we have no 
reason to believe the earliest Hebrew 
historians had of the remote times of 
which they tell. In other words, the 
only medium for perpetuating a knowl- 
edge of ancient times was oral tradition ; 
and the moment we admit that, we have 
admitted much. For tradition, while it 
may preserve the large outlines of his- 
torical events, enriches, embellishes, 
transforms; and while of great value for 
many purposes, it can never be regarded 
as an adequate equivalent for history. 


THE DIVINE APPEARANCES IN HEBREW 
AND GREEK LITERATURE 


But there are other reasons drawn from 
the nature of religion itself, for doubting 
the strict historicity of those early stories ; 
the chief of these is the frequent mention 
of divine appearances. Any one familiar 
with early Greek literature must be struck 
by the similarity between the conception 
of deity there and in the early Hebrew 
stories. Just asin Homer, the gods and 
goddesses can move up and down the earth, 
appear and speak to men, so, in Genesis, 
Jehovah, like a man, walks in a garden in 
the cool of the day, he enjoys the hospi- 
tality of Abraham beneath a tree, he 
speaks with Moses face to face as a man 
with his friend. The religious teaching 
which these stories embody—for example, 
God’s interest in and friendship for men 
—is attractive and suggestive; but that is 
not to say that the stories themselves are 
historical. Indeed we have the Bible’s 
own warrant for questioning this. ‘‘No 
man,” we are told, ‘‘hath seen God at 
any time.’’ This is just what we should 
expect, if God be spirit; yet the earlier 
narratives are full of divine appearances 
of a physical kind. 

It is an interesting and profitable exér- 


cise to watch the Hebrew mind gradually 
transcending its earlier limited concep- 
tions of God. Sometimes the higher and 
the lower views may be found within 
the same chapter. In Ex. 33: 11, we 
read that ‘“‘Jehovah spake unto Moses 
face to face, as a man speaketh unto his 
friend,’”’ a profounder view occurs a few 
verses further on, ‘‘Thou canst not see 
my face; for man shall not see me and 
live” [20-23]. A more severely spiritual 
view still occurs in Deut. 4; 12-15, where 
it is urged with great emphasis, as if in 
opposition to popular conceptions, ‘‘ Ye 
only heard a voice, ye saw no manner of 
form.” 

These, then, are some of the reasons 
which justify doubts as to the strict his- 
toricity of the earlier stories. But, in 
that case, what is the teacher to do? 
Does his teaching not depend for its force 
and validity upon the historical truth of 
the stories? 

To begin with, the teacher’s first inter- 
est must bein truth. If he is convinced 
by the arguments we have offered that 
the tales cannot always be strictly histor- 
ical, he may be sorry, he may feel helpless, 
but he must learn to adjust himself to 
the new situation. And that situation is 
nothing like so terrible as he may at first 
suppose. For one thing, it may beto him 
a positive relief to be no longer under the 
constraint of believing the literal inter- 
pretation of some of those ancient tales. 
They lie completely.beyond the pale of 
his own experience, he never has been 
able to fit them into his scheme of the 
world, and he is relieved to learn that 
they but represent an ancient conception 
of religion. 

But, further, it has to be remembered 
that a cautious criticism does not by any 
means altogether deny the historicity of 
the early narratives. It used to be the 
fashion to discount tradition as unhistor- 
ical; now it is seen and acknowledged 
that tradition has even a certain historical 
value. The detail may be filled in bya 
vivid popular or poetic imagination, but 
the larger outlines, the salient features, 
are historical. For example, behind the 
story of the call of Abraham lies un- 
doubtedly a great migration westward. 


THE VALUE OF THE RELIGIOUS TRUTH 
UNAFFECTED 


Most of all, however, is it important to 
remember that these stories are told to 
illustrate moral and religious truths, and 
this consideration should put heart again 
into the teacher whom the rumors of 
criticism have perplexed. All through 
the historical books to the end of Kings, 
we feel that the writers are interested in 
the religious rather than in the political 
facts. Of the latter, they could have 
given us immensely more, had they 
pleased; note how often the historian in 
Kings refers his readers for further infor- 
mation to the book of the Chronicles of 
the Kings of Israel or Judah. But they 
touch these very lightly because they 
were interested in another order of fact 
altogether—the religious. Even if we 
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were to take the book of Genesis as 
literal history, the historical facts are 
after all, very few; it is the religious 
significance of human life and history 
that they care about, and surely we are 
doing them no injustice if we fasten our 
interest upon the thing that interested 
them. They took the ancient traditions 
of their people, and into them wove their 
inspired and wonderful views of God and 
man. Morally considered, nothing could 
be more dramatic or powerful than the 
story of Joseph. He reached in the end 
his seat beside the king, but it was only 
after a discipline long and stern and sore; 
he had first to learn what it was to be 
thrown by cruel, jealous hands into the 
empty well, and then what it was to lan- 
guish in a foreign prison. And again, 
the nemesis which slowly but surely fol- 
lows on the heels of crime has never been 
more brilliantly illustrated than in the 
story of Joseph’s brethren. They thought 
that by a crime they had shaken them. 
selves free of their brother: yet the past 
was not dead, but only buried. Years 
afterwards it rises up and looks them in 
the face, when they hear from the lips 
of the governor of all Egypt the fateful 
words, ‘‘I am Joseph, whom ye sold.” 
This is all morally true. It is a pro- 
found reading of the facts of life, and 
has been verified a thousand times in his- 
tory. Whatever the historical facts that 
underlie the patriarchal stories may be, 
the story of Abraham would still illus- 
trate the trials and the rewards of faith; 
the story of Jacob would still illustrate 
the power of sin to haunt and determine 
@ man’s career, and the power of God to 
humble, discipline and purify a self.con- 
fident nature; the story of Joseph would 
still illustrate how fidelity amid tempta- 
tion, wrong and sorrow is crowned at last 
with glory and honor. The spiritual value 
of these and similar tales is not lost, even 
when their historical value is reduced toa 
minimum ; for the truths which they illus- 
trate are truths of universal experience. * 





Woman's Board Friday Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, DEC. 21 


Inevitably thought turned to the eonsidera- 
tion of Christmas themes, and the leader, 
Mrs. John E. Bradley, enlarged upon the idea 
of the Christ love which makes these days so 
happy, while Miss Copp spoke of the comfort 
to be derived from the assurance that minis- 
tering angels are always near to help. 

Miss Washburn gave a fascinating account 
of Christmas as she knew it years ago in 
Marsovan, the celebration of the boys and girls 
in the schools and of the ingenuity of the 
missionary circle in devising Christmas sur- 
prises. 

Miss Susan C. Hyde, for ten years in the 
Girls’ School at Adabazar, recalled Christmas 
experiences there, the sweet singing of the 
girls at midnight on Christmas Eve and the 
pleasure in little gifts bestowed and received. 
This year they have special joy in the fact 
that they are practically relieved of a church 
debt. This has been made possible by the 
gift of $1,000 by a generous friend in this coun- 
try. 


*It is impossible, in a brief paper, to show in 
detail the modern application of the truths illus- 
trated by the patriarchal stories from a strictly crit- 
ical or historical standpoint; this is done by the 
writer of this article in a series of articles which will 
appear in the Biblieal World for February, March 
and April of 1907. 
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The Professor’s Chair 


By Henry Churchill King, President Oberlin College | 


This department is confined to questions of the 
ethical and religious life, and of philosophical and 
theological thinking. In the necessary choice 
among the questions submitted, the interests of 
the largest number of readers are had in mind. 
Questions may be sent to Dr. King, care of The 
Congregationalist, or directly to Oberlin, O. 


302. In your Rational Living you speak of 
“two kinds cf weaker brethren—not only 
those for whom eating flesh is sin and whom 
you stumble by eating; but also those for 
whom it is no sin, and whom you stumble by 
making it a sin.’? Can you explain a little 
more fully the two classes whom you have in 
mind?—s. c. M. (Ohio.) 

I was thinking of the fact that there are 
two ways in which people may be stumbled. 
First, the way that Paul had immediately in 
mind, of doing something that another thinks 
is wrong and so tempting him to do it and 
making him doubt as well your own right 
intention; and second, coming to a person 
who is, for example, engaged in some amuse- 
ment concerning which he has no scruple and 
which is for him, therefore, entirely inno- 
cent, and perhaps making him think that 
this thing in which he is engaged is wrong, 
and so bringing him into condemnation in 
doing it, where perhaps such a result was 
quite unnecessary. In the last case the man 
is stumbled because he is still tempted to 
go on doing what he did before, though ques- 
tion has now been raised in his mind as to its 
rightness. 

There are two corresponding duties also; 
the duty, first, of reasonably regarding the 
con:ciencs of other men and not breaking 
down their confidence in you by doing things 
that they would regard as wrong, even though 
you do not so regard them; and, on the other 
hand, the duty of cultivating a discriminating 
conscience in the other person. For example, 
a person who was opposed to all reading of 
fiction might well need to be led to make dis- 
crimination between good and bad, and that 
might be a better service to him, than that 
you should refrain from reading fiction alto- 
gether because your friend was opposed to it. 
I think this will sufficiently illustrate my 
point. 


303. Can you give me any suggestions as to 
where I may get information upon the theo- 
logical writers of America?—J. D. N. (Idaho.) 

I am not quite certain whether you mean 
living theological writers or theological writers 
of America in the years past. Upon the last 
theme, perhaps one of the most useful books 
would be G. N. Boardman’s History of New 
England Theology, published in 1899. There 
have, of course, been many articles along that 
line in the Bibliotheca Sacra. Bradford’s 
Age of Faith, too, would be suggestive. If 
you have living writers in mind, it would be 
much more difficult to get at the matter. Dr. 
Abbott has an article in the Outlook, Vol. 69, 
pp. 438-443, going over what he calls Some 
Important Contributions to Theology, writ- 
ten just at that time. Perhaps the most di- 
rect material is to be found in the American 
Journal of Theology for January, April and 
July, 1906. In these numbers you will find 
articles summarizing changes among the 
American Methodists in January, American 
Congregationalists in April, and American 
Presbyterians in July. 


304. 1. To your mind how much, if any, 
truth is there in the thesis that evil is the ab- 
sence of good? 

2. Can we affirm categorically that evil is a 
necessary concomitant of free wills? Is not 
a truer conception of the free will the desire 
and ability to be and do only good, as the 
Saviour, for example, was and did? Is not 
Christ the perfect example of the free man? 

3. Then as to the disciplinary effect of evil. 
Is not too much often made of this point? Is 


not temptation, yielded to, an eternal burden 
on the man, whether he repents of it or not, as 
with Paul his remembrance of persecuting 
the Church? Does not the wise parent strive 
to keep his boys in the company of. noble- 
minded youth, away from the evil-minded?— 
J. H. K. (New York.) 


1. In the discussion of the problem of evil, 
the word “‘ evil,’’ it should be noted, is usually 
intended to include both natural evil—suffer- 
ing—and moral evil—sin. It does not seem to 
me to be possible to conceive either moral or 
nataral evil as simply negative. Pain isa real 
experience, with a positive quality of its own, 
and is not to be defined as simply a lack of 
pleasure; and sin can be regarded as negative 
only in the sense that it is a refusal to will the 
good. But it implies as real an attitude of 
the will as righteousness. 

2. I do not think that we can affirm that evil, 
in the sense of sin, is a necessary concomitant 
of free wills, but I do not see that we can 
avoid saying that the possibility of sin is such 
a necessary concomitant. In the latter part 
of the second question, freedom is used in a 
different sense than is implied in the term, 
free will. When, for example, we are speak- 
ing of Christ, ‘‘the perfect example of the 
free man,’’ we are using freedom not as that 
necessary power of initiative without which 
character cannot be conceived at all, but 
rather in the sense of freedom as opposed to 
slavery. In the first sense, both the wicked 
and the righteous are free; in the second 
sense, undoubtedly the righteous man, and 
Christ par excellence, is the free man. 

3. Ido not suppose that we can speak with 
strict accuracy of the disciplinary effect of 
evil in the sense of sin. Suffering, I have no 
doubt, */ rightly taken, has such a disciplinary 
effect; sin, in itself considered, certainly makes 
no moral contribution. It is not the tempta- 
tion yielded to, but the temptation rejected, 
that makes moral fiber. Even temptation, no 
doubt, it is never wise to run after. We can 
be sure that the ordinary course of our duty 
will bring all the testing needed. But the 
temptation being present, a manly conquest 
of it does give strength. 


305. To what extent do you think “ the re- 
jection of sacramentalism”’ should be applied 
to the uses of the Church?—s. c. 8. (Ohio.) 


The whole relation of the Church to sacra- 
mentalism may wisely vary, no doubt, with 
individual natures, and with the degree of 
culture. The rejection of sacramentalism 
cannot be wisely based on the denial of all 
sense appeal. Some appeal to the sense is 
sure to be made even in the barest forms of 
worship. We cannot shut it out altogether; 
we can only choose the wisest forms of sense 
appeal. The main danger sought to be avoided 
in the rejection of sacramentalism is the sep- 
aration of the sacred and the secular—the 
arbitrary setting aside of certain things as in 
themselves sacred and of sacramental value. 


The Boston Wesleyan Association, which 
owns and publishes Zion’s Herald, has for 
three successive annual meetings invited an 
editor of The Congregationalist as a guest, to 
discuss religious journalism. Three editors 
have gladly responded to this invitation. At 
the meeting Dec. 12 the principal address was 
given by George Perry Morris. More cordial 
fraternal relations could not exist among ed- 
itors than have been enjeyed for several years 
between Zion’s Herald and The Congrega- 
tionalist. 
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A Congregational Tercentenary Celebrated 


Dr. Dawson and President Hyde at the Boston Congregational Club 


A characteristic stroke of enterprise on the 
part of the alert and progressive men who 
are managing the affairs of the Boston Con- 
gregational Club this year was the linking of 
the annual December festival with the three 
hundredth anniversary of the establishment 
of the church in Scrooby, Eng. Too little 
attention generaily is being paid to this im- 
portant waymark, but the Boston Club, which 
this last summer reared a memorial in Delfs- 
haven, Holland, to the Pilgrims, desired also 
to recognize the relation of American Congre- 
gationalism to its fountain-head at Scrooby, 
and therefore planned and carried out on an 
elaborate scale the celebration of last week 
Thursday evening. It was a pleasing de- 
parture from the conventional Forefathers’ 
Day meeting and the unusually large attend- 
ance of members, ladies and other guests, and 
their attentive following of the varied and 
interesting program testified to the value of 
the gathering. 

Ford Hall, well-lighted and airy, farnished 
most comfortable quarters for the seven hun- 
dred diners. The platform was amply sup- 
plied with ex-presidents of the club, while 
the special guests and speakers, with Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Samuel Usher and several other 
ladies, were veated at the table of honor. 
Music, instrumental and vocal, brightened 
the proceedings. Mrs. Jeanette Bell Ellis, the 
soprano, Mr. Carl Pierce, the violinist, and 
Mr. K. S. Usher, the accompanist, receiving 
merited applause. The devotional services 
were shared by Rev. Messrs. F. P. Haggard, 
D. W. Waldron and W. H. Allbright. 

After Mr. Usher had welcomed the lady 
guests and paid a tribute to womanhood, 
Attorney-General Dana Malone brought the 
greetings of the commonwealth, and Pres. 
William E. Huntington of Boston University 
in his customary friendly way expressed the 
good will of his Methodist brethren. 

The two main speeches of the evening, ad- 
mirable in form and substance, came from an 
Englishman and an American. The former, 
Rey. William J. Dawson, D. D., took for his 
theme Paritanism and Liberty. Puritanism, 
he said, did not grasp the greatness of its ideal 
until it was persecuted. The ideal worked 
itself out first of all in the liberality of culture, 
seen not in its lowest, but in its highest prod- 
uct like Milton, Bunyan, Baxter. Again the 
ideal has worked itself out in the building up 
of character, especially in serviceable forms. 
The ideal also makes for peace, comprehension 
and liberty of thought. 

Turning to the present Dr. Dawson asked 
whether after all, the ideal of the isolated 
and highly individualized church is the most 
serviceable today. Modern Congregational- 
ism should be courageous enough to contradict 
its own ideals and substitute a federal Congre- 
gationalism for an individualized Congrega- 
tionalism. As sons of the forefathers we 
must reinterpret their ideals in the light of 
the needs of today. 

The Principles of Congregational Progress 
was Pres. W. D. Hyde’s sabject. These he 
stated to be three: (1) A membership that 
means something. (2) A democracy that does 
things and (3) the leadership of light. Regard- 
ing them he said in substance: 

** Ability to testify to ‘experimental piety’ 
long remained the test of fitness for member- 
ship. The principle that membership shall 
mean somethingis sound. It should not mean, 
however, precisely the same thing that it meat 
two or three centuries ago. Christians think 
of one another today as persons who gladly 
welcome the gracious Christ to be the Lord and 
Master of their daily lives; who would not 
willingly do aught contrary to his holy will; 
who endeavor with Christ’s help and the help 
of their fellow. Christians, in the home and the 
social circle, in business and in public life, to 
stand for the purity, the kindness, the justice, 


the charity, which are the practical expres- 
sions of God’s good will, and tend to make 
this world of curs a heaven. They feel that 
they are comrades with one another under 
the leadership of Christ in the great combat 
of kindness against cruelty, happiness against 
misery, holiness against sin, love against hate, 
good against evil, right against wrong. This 
is what membership in a Congregational 
church ought to mean today. It is a fatal 
mistake to carry over from the past to the 
present standards which appeal mainly to the 
exceptionally introspective or the emotionally 
self conscious. 

“The second principle of Congregational 
progress is a democracy that does things. 
There are two types of democracy: immedi- 
ate and representive. Immediate democracy 
can do little local things. Inasmuch as little 
local things were all the early Congregational 
churches attempted, immediate democracy 
served their purpose well. National, world- 
wide things cannot be done well in that way. 
When Congregationalists had te face foreign 
and home missions ard the education of an 
emancipated race, they developed boards, so- 
cieties, associations and applied. to them the 
principle of representative democracy. To 
keep fresh and warm the golden eggs in these 
six or eight separate nests is proving a serious 
strain on the constitution of the goose that 
laysthem. The time has come for consolida- 
tion, and for representative democracy within 
the Church itself. 

**In the State these two types of democracy 
are represented by our two great political 
parties. The Democratic party is the party 
of States’ rights, local self-government, strict 
construction of the constitution, conformity to 
established precedent, limitation of central 
authority; the party of what we have called 
immediate democracy. The Republican party 
is the party that interprets the constitution 
liberally, favors internal improvements at gen- 
eral expense, protects home industries at the 
consumers’ cost, annexes provinces, creates 
rights to build canals where wanted, stretches 
precedent, strains law, if need be, here and 
there, but does the thing it believes needs to 
be done. 

“* The time is ripe for the rise of an aggres- 
sive, reckless Republican party within the 
Congregational Church; things need to be 
done that can be successfully accomplished 
in no other way. I grant that the letter of 
the ancient covenants, the specific precedents 
of Congregationalism, are on the side of im- 
mediate democracy. The work to be done, 
however, requires greater centralization. 

“* Of course there is a kind of authority of 
which Congregationalists have reason to be 
jealous. We want no officers who pretend to 
be dropped down bodily out of the skies, 
clothed with celestial authority. We want no 
lava stream of apostolical succession, sacer- 
dotal pretensions, magical sacraments and 
prescribed ritual to bury all spontaneity be- 
neath its cooling, hardening crust and hold 
the individual fixed in the grasp of its dead 
and deadening mass. Against all that our 
fathers made their mighty protest; and no 
son of Pilgrim or Puritan will submit to any 
authority whatever that pretends to be let 
down out of heaven or handed on out of a 
remote and unverified antiquity. The only 
(fiiclal authority we recognize is that which 
springs from the people and is conferred by 
theirfreeconsent. Against such representative 
authority to do what needs to be done, a true 
interpretation of Congregational principles 
finds no valid objection. We want as much 
of that as is required for the doing with a 
maximum of power and a minimum of waste, 
the great common work of our common Chris- 
tianity. 

“‘The third principle is the leadership of 
light. Each member must bear in his mind 
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and on his heart the common interests of the 
Church; think out what he sees, speak out 
what he thinks, act out what he says and sub- 
mit the results to his brethren for their rejec- 
tion or acceptance. In this leadership of ex- 
perience and insight official position counts 
for absolutely nothing. So much fact as a man 
sees; so much truth as he thinks, so much 
right as he speaks, so much worth as he works 
out into life, so much, no more, no less, is his 
authority; whether he be layman or clergy- 
man.” 


Racial Readjustment in Georgia 


THREE MOVEMENTS ALREADY ON FOOT 





BY REV. H. H. PROCTOR, D. D., ATLANTA, GA. 


The ghastly features of the terrible Atlanta 
tragedy are familiar to the public, but the 
three reconstractive movements which Booker 
Washington sanely pronounces the most im- 
portant steps ever instituted in the South by 
Southern white men-for the solution of the 
race problem are as yet scarcely known beyond 
Atlanta. Having been connected with each of 
these movements from their very incipiency I 
am not ignorant of any of the facts of which 
I am about to write. Some of these things 
seem too gocd to be true. 

The first of these movements is the indus- 
trial. Out of every one hundred people in 
Georgia forty-two are colored, and within the 
million or more Negroes in Georgia are ele- 
ments which afford the raw material out of 
which may be developed the skilled hand- 
workers the state needs. It is therefore pro- 
posed to establish a great central industrial 
school in the state covering the pursuits in 
which Negroes are largely engaged and schools 
of domestic science in the cities for the train- 
ing of girls for efficient and intelligent house- 
hold service. This preposition comes with all 
the more force because the legislature has just 
passed an appropriation for the establishment 
of eleven agricultural schools for whites at a 
public cost of over $300,000. 

Such a movement would at once benefit the 
white race by increasing the supply and grade 
of domestic servants, help the colored race by 
making those members of the race likely to 
fall into crime efficient and remunerative mem- 
bers of society and would help the whole sit- 
uation by furnishing a point of harmonious 
co-operation between the races. The colored 
leaders who have indorsed the proposition 
have made it plain that this is not to mean the 
curtailment of the present school facilities in 
any way, but rather an enrichment of the 
present provisions. Such a movement would 
greatly add to the efficiency of the schools of 
higher learning established in the South. 

The second movement is religious. Its pre- 
amble begins with this significant sentence, 
which deserves to become historic: ‘* The re- 
lations of the two races in the South require 
to be readjusted by a conference between rep- 
resentatives of each with a view to promoting 
the good of both.”’ On this sentiment as a 
basis the Business Men’s Gospel Union, after 
mature deliberation, invited approved colored 
men to join them in a civic department. The 
proffer was accepted by the colored men in 
good faith and with reciprocal good will. 
Weekly meetings between a score of the mem- 
bers of each race were held, and in the devo- 
tional conferences the utmost harmeny and 
good will prevailed. The second Sunday in 
December witnessed sermons on law and order 
preached by agreement in the pulpits of both 
races throughout the city, and they are being 
published in the daily papers. It is the main 
object of this movement to unite approved 
men of both races into a sort of Southern Le- 
gion of Honor for the purpose of making that 
sentiment witheut which the law on the stat- 
ute book is ineffective. 

The other movement is the civic. Its pur- 
pose is ‘‘ to take such steps, through an execu- 
tive committee, as will tend to promote peace 


Continued on page 919. 
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Preaching to Prisoners and Outcasts 


The Human Harvest in the Highways and Byways 


The mission recently closed in Kansas City 
bas been remarkable for one significant fea- 
ture. This was a definite attempt to reach the 
socially and spiritually submerged in the 
North End of the city by means of a special 
meeting, held in the police court, and preceded 
by a street procession. The ideacf this meet- 
ing grew out of the noon meetings for men, at 
which Mayor Beardsley presided. It was 
through the courtesy of the mayor that the 
police court was placed at our disposal and he 
himself took the chair at this special meeting. 
The organization of the meeting was ably 
carried out by Mr. Bishop, the secretary of the 
Y. M. C. A. and by the Helping Hand Mis- 
sion, an admirable society, thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the district and in touch with its 
needs. 

When I was in Kansas City a year ago, we 
discussed the possibility of such a meeting, 
but at that time no one was ready forit. It 
would then have been difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to have found a hundred people willing 
to march through the streets, enter saloons 
and invite drunkards to a religious service, or 
engage in any kind of work which might have 
been called sensational or spectacular. But 
during the year the spirit of the churches has 
changed. On this occasion the plan of sucha 
service had only to be named to be eagerly in- 
dorsed. The noon meeting furnished the 
money at the first appeal. The evening meet- 
ing furnished a company of zsalous men and 
women ready to go anywhere or do anything 
for Christ. 

Of course there were the usual misgivings 
on the part of good people. Would the people 
we souzht for come? Should we be attacked 
if we marched in procession through a district 
notorious for crime? We were not attacked; 
we were welcomed. There was not a single 
instance even of incivility on the part of men 
who looked rough and reckless enough for any 
violence. I found, as I have always found, 
that the class easiest to reach is the class fur- 
thest from the church. Some who came to 
march with us came from a sense of duty 
rather than with faith in the enterprise, but 
they had not marshed a hundred yards before 
they caught the enthusiasm of the occasion. 
The band led to the strains of ‘‘ Nearer, my 
God, to Thee.’’ Rev. Wallace Short marched 
before the band, carrying a large placard an- 
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nouncing the placeand hour of service. There 
were at least a thousand people in the proces- 
sion when we started, and many more when 
we returned. At the sound of the band the 
people rushed out from the abodes of degrada- 
tion, from the low dives and saloons. I spoke 
myself to more than a hundred men more or 
less drunk, hanging round the saloon doors, 
and I heard no oath, no contemptuous expres- 
sion. I note that Dr. Watkinson says he did 
not see a drunken man in America. I said the 
same thing after a three months’ visit. But 
in that first visit I moved only among the best 
people of the churches; since then I have dis- 
covered the seamy side of American cities, 
and I have found the drunkard because I 
have looked for him. 

As to the service itself! The police court 
seated about a thousand people; it was 
crowded and many stood during a service 
which lasted two hours and a half. It was 
brilliantly lit, adorned with flags and on the 
platform with the mayor were several of the 
leading men in the city. The most pathetic 
incident was one which was described in 
detail in the papers next morning. To the 
right of me as I spoke was a door entering 
into the prison. When the service commenced 
a warder opened the door and I found that the 
prisoners were gathered behind the bars, 
silently listening to the whole service. I did 
not see them, but they were there and were 
deeply affected. The leading daily paper next 
day told the story thus: “‘ Grouped about the 
grated door where prisoners are placed to 
await their trial in court, were seven young 
and old men and two boys. One young man 
and the two boys took part in the singing of 
all the songs. They were Sanday school songs 
and they seemei to know them well. Tears 
were in their eyes. ‘I wish I had been in 
there’ said one. ‘That manis right. There’s 
a chance for me, for all of us, in fact. But 
what’s the use? We are in gaol and nobody 
cares.’ Another said, ‘In a place like this 
to hear old songs you have sung a thousand 
times in church when a kid, makes a fellow 
feel awfully lonely and homesick. I haven’t 
been home in ten years. Nobody knows 
where [am. I am glad they don’t know—to 
night.’’”?” The two boys were much moved. 
After the meeting they went into a cell and 
lay down together on an iron bunk. They 


talked over the meeting in low tones till they 
finally fell asleep. So I preached to the peo. 
ple and the prisoners heard me. 

It was a deeply affecting meeting, and one 
of the most wonderful I have ever known. 
The people who attended it did not represent 
the kind of squalid poverty one would find in 
an English meeting of the same kind, but the 
marks of degradation were terribly obvious. 
Many came forward to confess Christ; for the 
most part rough big men. The trouble with 
each was drink. One man was typical of all. 
He was an Englishman, who had served with 
Lord Roberts in India, and through the Boer 
War. Since his discharge from the army he 
wandered all over the States: or as he put it, 
had “‘ bummed,” and begged, in every state of 
the Union. He was one of the men I spoke to 
in the street. ‘‘ If only some one would break 
the drink for me,’’ he said. He was among 
the first to respond to the appeal in the police 
court. Before I left tie city this man had 
given up the drink, was selling Bibles in the 
saloons, was well clothed by the kindness of 
friends, and was earning eight shillings a day. 
**T have always known I ought to be religious,”’ 
he said, *‘ but I was afraid to start, because I 
knew if I did, I’d have to be religious alto- 
gether. But I’ve taken the step now. I’ve 
God in my heart, and don’t crave drink any 
more. I’m enlisted for life.” He, and other 
converts from the police court meeting were 
present at the closing noon addresstomen. It 
was a touching moment when that audience 
rose, many of them in tears, and sang with 
deep emotion: 

I will sing the wondrous story 
Of the Christ who died for me, 
Sing it with the saintsin glory 
Gathered by the crystal sea. 
There was not a man present of whom it could 
not be said, as my ex-soldier put it, “‘he was 
enlisted for life.” 

Such a meeting as the police court meeting 
is an object lesson to the churches. It proves 
conclusively that the lower classes of our cities 
can be reached if we are willing to adapt 
means to ends; that they are sensitive and 
responsive to Christian kindness; and that the 
organized churches are quite capable of reach- 
ing them, and are themselves greatly quick- 
ened by the endeavor to do so. 

Taunton, Mass. 





Personalia 


Dr. Edward Everett Hale thinks that ‘“‘aman 
who makes public a private letter without the 
permission of the writer is a blackguard.”’ 

Rev. E. P. Ingersoll, D. D., Congregational- 
ist, one of the three secretaries of the Amer- 
ican Bible Society has resigned his office be- 
cause of impaired health. 


** Gipsy Smith has his place,” says the Chris- . 


tian Register (Unitarian), “‘and carries with 
him an atmosphere of good will and influences 
which make for moral healing and good 
health.” 

Charles Francis Adams of Massachusetts, 
aG. A. R. veteran, is to be orator at the com- 
ing centennial celebration of the birth of Gen. 
Robert E. Lee, to be held at the University of 
Virginia next year. 

Sir Horace Plunkett of Ireland, now in this 
country studying its agriculture, expresses his 
conviction that no institution in the Old World 
can show such an amazing record of progress 
as the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. 


The death of Mrs. E. H. 8yington of Beverly 


saddens the many friends of the pastor of 
Dane Street Church, who is also founder of 
the League of the Golden Pen, which has now 
hundreds of members in various parts of the 
world. 


Rev. Dr. James Orr, professor of theology 
in the Glasgow College of the United Free 
Church, is to give ten lectures on the Virgin 
Birth of Jesus in New York City next April 
under the auspices of the Bible Teachers’ 
Training School. 


Rev. Dr. J. W. Sylvester, formerly of Al- 
bany, N. Y., now pastor of the large and gen- 
erous Central Union Church in Honolulu, in 
his opening sermon on The Intent of the 
Christian Ministry defined his message as 
making his hearers understand that God is 
like Christ, inasmuch as the great, searching 
question of the age is as to the being and na- 
ture of God. ‘‘God must be as good as his 
best work. His best work is Jesus.” 


Hon. George A. Marden of Lowell, in charge 
of the United States Sub treasury in Boston, 
who died last week, was one of the most in- 
fluential Congregational laymen of the state 
in the outer world, a journalist of insight and 


courage and a speaker of more than usual 
ability. Rev. Dr. A. A. Berle, writing to the 
Boston Herald, pays tribute to a side of Mr. 
Marden’s character which he was too modest 
to say much about in life, namely, his solici- 
tude and care for young men in trouble, his 
“‘elder’’ brother attitude toward men younger 
or less fortunate than he who needed a con- 
stant, watchful human love. 


Dr. Steiner’s book, On the Trail of the Im- 
migrant, is attracting attention among the 
Jews, of whom he writes with such fullness of 
information and insight. The American He- 
brew, which, by the way, let us say, is vastly 
improved as a journal under its new manage- 
ment, bas printed long extracts from the book, 
with Dr. Steiner’s portrait; and concerning 
the book, it says, ‘‘It shows remarkable in- 
sight into the true character of the stream 
which is enriching the continent in some of 
its sturdiest and most promising citizens.’’ 





The best fence against care is a ha! ha! 
Wherefore take care to have one all round 
you wherever you can.—Zom Hood. 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


New Year’s Collect 


Lord, another year has wrought 

Changes with deep meaning fraught; 
Give us larger understanding 

Of the lessons Thou hast taught. 


By thy hand our stars were sent 
Forth into the firmament; 

Help us lift our starry guidon 
To the height of Thy intent! 


Slow in anger to condemn, 

May we Wrong’s dall tide-wave stem 
With the righteous wrath of Sinai, 

And the love of Bethlehem! 


Oh, ’twere shameful if, at last, 
All forgetful of the past, 

We should weld in roaring forges 
Tyrant chains to bind us fast! 


In our hearts jet hatred cease, 
And tranquility increase; 

Teach us that the God of Battles 
Is not less the God of Peace. 


It sufficeth not that we 

High before the world stand free— 
We must still with infinite striving 

O’er ourselves the victors be! 


In our pride doth lurk defeat 
If with dragon-wrongs we treat; 
Strengthen us that, like Saint Michael, 
We may break them ’neath our feet! 
—Meredith Nicholson. 





NE OF the secrets of bringing up 

boys successsully is, according to a 
step-mother in a recent story, to give 
them pleasant anticipations. 
“Tt’s all in gettin’ boys 
started right, an’ keepin’ ’em on the right 
track by givin’ somethin’ ahead to look 
forward to,’ says this wise woman. 
‘‘Only reason any boy ever got off the 
track is just ’cause his folks didn’t care 
enough, or didn’t have gumption enough, 
to keep him lookin’ forward to somethin’ 
all the time.’’ There’s a good deal of 
sound common sense in this hint. Even 
we grown folks feel a reaction from the 
stimulus of the holidays to which old and 
young have been looking forward ever 
since the summer vacation. Pretty soon 
we can begin to plan our gardens and 
then, perhaps, study maps and dream 
dreams about a bit of travel. And there 
is the visit we hope to have from a dear 
old friend. We hardly realize how much 
we live in the future. Even more, then, 
the child to whom each little pleasure is 
an event. If you find your boy getting 
listless and indifferent to appeals for 
good conduct, try the prospect of com- 
pany or the promise of some special 
treat. 


Anticipation 


66 Y COLLEAGUE, the organist,” 

is a phrase often on the lips of a 
certain pastor. It suggests a cordiality 
of appreciation well worth 
importing into many other 
relations. One need only try the effect of 
@ good word on one’s housemates and in- 
timates to see the value of it as a spur 
to endeavor. When the big boy on the 
farm hears his father telling somebody 
that “Jim” is his right-hand man, he 
takes a long stride toward real manhood. 
The older sister who wins the proud title 
of ‘‘mother’s helper,” is sure to try 


His Colleague 


harder than ever to be womanly and help- 
ful. The fact is that we are ali hungry 
for warm-hearted, sincere, helpful appre- 
ciation. It need not degenerate into 
‘**blarney,” although a thoughtful reading 
of that amusing juvenile, The Widow 
O’Callaghan’s Boys, reveals the fact 
that much may be done with “‘ blarney,”’ 
and this not only with growing young 
people of the O’Callaghan type. “A 


word like that makes a body resolve to 
do a lot better next time,” wrote 2 woman 
of mature years in answer to a cordial 
word of praise which had come to her. 
It is the way of the world, and will be till 
we all come to be more other-worldly. 
‘*Let us now praise’’—each other! Per- 
haps the “famous men” can get along 
without it, but the rest of us grow and 
thrive on a generous diet of appreciation. 





Allowances—in Theory and Practice 


BY LILY RICE FOXCROFT 


If one family or another of our neighbors 
find it convenient to apportion their in- 
come so as to set aside a fixed sum, weekly 
or monthly, for the expenses of each 
member, the rest of us need concern our- 
selves no more about it than about their 
choice of breakfast foods or their taste in 
furs. But when such a method begins to 
be urged on us all as the ‘‘ideal”’ one, 
when dissertations on marriage and the 
home place the allowance system among 
the first essentials, then, surely, we may 
be permitted some questionings. 

The allowance system pre.supposes a 
regular and reliable income for the house- 
hold. As a matter of fact, only a small 
proportion of incomes are regular and 
reliable. The incomes of business men 
are not of that character, nor the incomes 
of those professional men whose remu- 
neration comes in the form of fees, nor the 
incomes of all those wage-earners who are 
so pitifully liable to find themselves out 
of a job. Of salaried men it might seem 
true, at first glance, that they had a regu- 
lar income. But when account is made, 
as in fairness it must be, of the large ex- 
penses that are impossible to calvulate 
or foresee—repairs, removals, sickness, 
claims of relatives and the like—the pro- 
portion even of this class who can call their 
incomes “‘ regular ’’ dwindles surprisingly. 

With very large incomes, of course, 
there may be a margin for the unexpected 
so ample that the expenditures in the 
ordinary lines can always mount up to 
the same sum year by year. But incomes 
of this sort are so rare that the arrange- 
ments which their fortunate possessors 
may make scarcely throw more light on the 
problems of our average household than 
the marriage settlements and dowries of 
European countries. With the ordinary, 
moderate income the margin possible for 
emergencies is so slight that most emer- 
gencies when they come—if they are not 
serious enough to compel encroachment 
on the rainy.day hoard in the say- 
ings bank—must cut sharply into the 
fund marked, ‘‘ Amusements,” ‘‘ Travel,’’ 
‘*Furniture,” “Clothing,” or even ‘‘ Table 
Expenses.”’ 

The argument for the personal allow- 
ance is most strongly urged in behalf of 
the wife, then of the older children. It 
seldom refers to the husband, though in 
consistency it should, for his power over 
the purse-strings, absolute as it may seem 
to the superficial view, is sadly limited by 
his responsibility for bills. 

Many a man might be selfishly giad to | 
turn over the management of the family 


‘ finances entirely to his wife, confident 


that whatever allowance she made him 
would give him more spending money 
than he sees now. Among some classes 
of our population, especially those of 
foreign descent, the woman is the recog- 
nized custodian of the family purse, and 
the man of the house applies to her for 
small sums to meet his daily needs, with 
no sense of the ignominy which the up- 
to-date woman is said to feel in ‘‘ asking ”’ 
for money, and with no stipulation for 
fixed amounts at fixed times. But this, 
of course, is not the allowance idea. It 
is the old-fashioned plan of disbursing for 
the needs of the household as a whole, 
but with the responsibility assigned to 
the mother rather than to the father. 

Granting that father, mother, grown 
children and little-children-in-the-lump 
have each their separate sum set apart, 
is any one prepared to carry out the theory 
consistently to the end? If growing 
Dorothy must have extra steaks and 
chops, shall she put off her summer out- 
ing till she has made good the accretions 
to the butcher’s bill? If John needs tu- 
toring, are we to see him all winter more 
shabbily dressed than clever Edward be- 
cause the price of his fall clothes has 
gone to the tutor? Such a course would 
be repugnant to all natural family feeling, 
and few, even of the most strenuous ad- 
vocates of the allowance system, would 
recommend it. Dorothy and John, if 
they have been taught to be thoughtful 
and considerate children, will take extra 
pains to save expense in every way open 
to them, but their father and mother and 
brothers and sisters will glad!y share the 
losses with them. The household purse 
will bear them. 

In most cases, the much-vaunted and 
tremendously-significant allowance dwin- 
dles down to a sum meant to cover cloth- 
ing and a few trifling extras, For the 


“clothing the expense is usually greater 


when each spends for himself than when 
the mother spends for all, buying to better 
advantage, perhaps, for having the cus- 
tom of a whole family to bestow, and 
passing down or making over half-worn 
garments as the best economy suggests. 
But this inconvenience and waste are 
willingly borne by parents for their chil- 
dren, in the belief that lessons in the 
management of money are being learned, 
and that one can afford to pay something 
for them, 

Some experience in prudence and thrift 
is undoubtedly gained—though scarcely 
more than, in early childhood, from han- 


. 
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dling the small sums which most families 
cau afford to set apart for ‘‘pocket- 
money ’’—some facility, too, in the fine 
art of shopping, with an unquestioned 
stimulus felt along the lines of mending, 
dressmaking and home millinery. 

On the other hand, the impulse of the 
affectionate father and mother is almost 
always to set the allowance too high, for 
fear of setting it too low; to be as scrupu- 
lous about paying it on the date proposed 
as if the child were a creditor at.law and 
a preferred creditor at that, while at the 
same time there is often great leniency 
about over-drafts; and under no circum- 
stances short of a family catastrophe to 
reduce it. 

So the child, immature and impression- 
able, who is supposed to be learning 
economy, is really learning to live be- 
yond—not his means, for he has none, 
though the allowance system suggests 
false ideas on that point, too, and may 
easily develop, with cértain tempera- 
ments, a sense of independence and self- 
sufficiency quite out of keeping with the 
facts—but beyond his family’s means. 
He is learning to count on a regularity of 
net income which is unlike what later 
years will afford. Quite possibly he is 
learning to anticipate his income freely— 
in other words, he is acquiring the habit 
of running into debt. Almost certainly 
he is paying no attention at all to that 
most fundamental principle of domestic 
financiering—putting by for emergencies 
—for his emergencies are always met, and 
even his mistakes often rectified from the 
household purse. Most unfortunate of 
all, he is growing into a detachment from 
the family vicissitudes and responsibili- 
ties and becoming correspondingly un. 
fitted to be the head of a family of his 
own. Father’s overcoat may go shabby, 
mother may put off her session with the 
dentist, but coal strikes and beef trusts 
matter nothing to him—he has an allow- 
ance! 

The real animus of the allowance move- 
ment, with some of its most vigorous 
advocates, is obviousiy to put a check on 
the alleged selfishness of man. But we 
are in a fair way to see a new and strik- 
ing variety of masculine egotism when 
the boys grow up who have been trained 
from childhood to expect from laborious 
and self.denying fathers and mothers not 
only shelter, food, care, nursing and 
education, but a hard-and-fast sum for 
‘*personal expenses”? payable on a set 
day. 

Family life—the life of husband, wife 
or child—is not lived in compartments. 
The solitary individual, forecasting and 
fending off his own emergencies, has the 
privileges of independence. The man or 
woman who would have family ties must 
hold himself in readiness to give up his 
own plans--for spending money or what- 
ever else—as the needs of others may 
require, finding his compensation, on the 
material side, in the mutual aid which is 
the correlative of interdependence. 

The allowance theory is essentially a 
theory of individualism. It assumes sep- 
arate interests on the part of each mem- 
ber of the home. It comes from the 
business world. The whole nature of 
family life must be changed to make it 
applicable there. Even in homes where 
the system is in partial practice, there 
must often be an amused consciousness, 
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on the part of husband and wife, that 
the situation is artificial, a make-believe, 
a pretty play. It may please them to 
begin their common life with their sepa- 
rate assignments for individual expenses, 
but each knows, in his heart of hearts, 
that the barrier between the two purses 
is of the frailest, and that the least need 
on the part of the other would break it 
down. It is of the essence of happy 
married life that this should beso. Who- 
ever asks us to overlook a fact so vital 
asks, in effect, that the ‘‘ideals”’ of the 
home should be fixed by the limitations 
of the most selfish and shortsighted and 
unfit. It is the common purse that the 
idealist should preach. 

Practically, it is quite possible to secure 
most of the benefits claimed for the al- 
lowance system without its disadvan- 
tages. The natural ambition of growing 
children for increasing freedom in their 
expenditures can be met by giving them 
money in considerable sums but under 
conditions more flexible than those under 
which a formal allowance is usually 
pledged. 

Dorothy, instead of expecting $100 or 
$200 next year—come rain, come shine, 
come painters, come plumbers—may have 
$25 or $50 now and make it go as far as 
she can, with the understanding that if 
the family wheels are running smoothly, 
there will be another $25 or $50 three 
months hence. But if the family wheels 
run hard, then as you hope to have Dor. 
othy grow up a reasonable, adaptable 
woman like her mother, let part of her 
hoped-for share be turned on to lubricate 
them. (And here, as everywhere else, the 
fuller the confidence between parents and 
children, the better.) The yearly pledge 
plan panders too much to that natural 
weakness which inclines fathers and 
mothers to make the children’s paths 
smooth beyond what natures meant. For 
it is one of the paradoxes of the allow- 
ance system that, in theory too hard, in 
practice it is too soft. 

The case of a full-grown son or daughter, 
remaining at home to be of service there, 
rests, of course, on a basis of its own. 
Such an individual may stand in a real 
business relation and be clearly entitled 
to wages or salary. It is the confusing of 
such cases with that of the dependent 
son or daughter which has furnished the 
advocates of the allowance system with 
some of their most plausible and poignant 
arguments. 

To sum up: either the system is of 
limited application, and less moral ur- 
gency, adapted only to special incomes 
and temperaments, liable to obvious 
drawbacks, scarcely worth the time given 
to it in current discussion, and when all 
is said and done, a means of indulgence 
usually rather than discipline; or it in- 
volves a theory of family life far-reaching 
in its consequences and running directly 
counter to the ideals—conscious or un- 
conscious—which most of us hold. 


( 





The best safeguard of a young man in 
college—better even than being in love 
with the right kind of girl—is a perfectly 
open and affectionate relation to both 
parents, or to the one parent or guardian 
that represents both.—LeBaron Russell 
Briggs. 
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NEW BEGINNINGS 


For a just man falleth seven times and 
riseth up again. 





It is by a constant series of new starts 
that the spiritual life is carried on within 
us. Sanctity is not the work of a day, 
but of a life.—EHdward M. Goulburn. 


Make the battle fresh and strong against 
thy lusts. Though thou art foiled again 
and again, never give over conflicting; 
for God hath said it and his word shall 
never fall to the ground, “Sin shall 
not have dominion over thee.”— Thomas 
Hooker. 








The proper thing to do after a failure 
is not to abandon ourselves to utter dis- 
couragement, humble as this may appear; 
but at once to face the evil, and get rid of 
it, and afresh and immediately to conse- 
crate ourselves again to the Lord. ‘Up, 
sanctify yourselves,” is always God’s 
command. ‘Lie down and be discour- 
aged,” is always our temptation.—Han- 
nah Whitall Smith. 





If God made no response except to per- 
fect faith, who could hope for help? He 
is the God of sprouting seeds and little 
vital beginnings.—Maltbie D. Babcock. 





With every rising of the sun 
Think of your life as just begun. 


The past has shriveled and buried deep 
All yesterdays. There let them sleep. 


Nor seek to summon back one ghost 
Of that innumerable host. 


Concern yourself with but today, 
Woo it, and teach it to obey 


Your willand wish. Since time began, 
Today has been the friend of man; 


But in his blindness and his sorrow 
He looks to yesterday and tomorrow. 


You and today! a soul sublime, 
And the great pregnant hour of time. 


With God himself to bind the twain! 
Go forth, I say, attain! attain! 


Our life is like the life of a tree... 
again and again stripped of every sign of 
life, that it has put forth, and yet which 
still has gathered all those apparent fail- 
ures into the success of one long, contin- 
uous growth.—Phillips Brooks. 


Lord, I thank Thee that when I 
am thinking of my lapses and forget- 
tings Thou art planning for my re- 
pentance and return. With Thee is 
my hope. From Thee is the strength 
of new endeavor and the joy of over- 
coming. For Thy fatherly heart of 
love, [hy patience that turns not 
away, the ever-open door that leads 
to Thee I give thanks with all my 
heart. Teach me courage to venture 
and to climb, faith which looks for- 
ward cheerfully because it grows out 
of Thy love rather than mine, a will 
to conquer, by Thy good help and 
favor at any cost to self. Let all 
changes of the years but serve to lead 
me home to Thee and all experiences 
entich my memory with thoughts of 
Thy unfailing goodness. And in 
each new beginning, if Thou go not 
with me carry me not up thence. In 
the name of Christ. Amen. 














For the 


Happy New Year 
BY EMILIE POULSSON 


You know his name—that stranger wight 
Who in the middle of the night 

And just as Old Year drags away 
Comes dancing in, alert and gay. 


It’s “ Happy New Year,”’ isn’t it? 
And well the “ Happy ” seems to fit, 
He is so bonny, glad and gay 

When first he comes with us to stay. 


Why should he ever drop the name? 
Or change his nature? ’Tis a shame! 
Let’s keep him happy while he’s here— 
Or old or new, our “ Happy Year.” 





Saving the Tears 
BY MARY FREEMAN DUREN 


Miriam Crane ought to have been a 
very happy little girlk Her papa and 
mamma loved her dearly, and did so 
many things to make her happy; and so 
did grandpas, grandmas, uncles and aunts. 
She had a pleasant home, and a whole 
family of dolls, with a dear little house 
which Uncle Charles had made for them 
to live in, and ever so many other play- 
things. 

And yet, little Miriam used to cry very, 
very often. If she soiled her dress, or 
broke a doll’s plate, or if Mamma wanted 
her to have on her pretty clothes and go 
down to Grandma’s, when she wished to 
make mud pies with Lottie, the big tears 
would come, and the little body shake 
with sobs. Sometimes she even cried be- 
cause she was getting so old. Mamma 
wouldn’t let her scream, and always made 
her tell what the matter was, and tried 
hard to get her not to cry. Perhaps if 
the child had had brothers and sisters, 
she would have thought less about Miriam 
Crane, and the showers would have been 
fewer. 

‘*When I was alittle girl,’ said Mamma, 
“T used to cry often, and my father would 
say, ‘If you are going to cry, I shall have 
to give you something to cry about.’ So 
he would give me a whipping. That 
didn’t stop me at all. I used to cry for 
fear I should cry and be whipped. So I 
sha’n’t do that way with you. But it 
makes us all feel sorry to see so many 
tears; we want you to be the little sun- 
beam of the house.”’ 

Then Miriam cried the more because 
she ought to be a little sunbeam and 
wasn’t. : 

Finally Mamma hitonaplan. Thenext 
time the tears came she said, 

) ‘*These drops are too precious to be lost ; 
we must save them.”’ 

She took a little bottle which had held 
tiny white pills of medicine, and she put 
it to Miriam’s cheeks and caught one big 
tear from each eye. Somehow, no more 
would come. Miriam laughed, it looked 
so funny to see Mamma catching the 
tears. 

“We'll put it away,” said Mamma, 
‘‘and another day we’ll get some more.” 

So the next morning, when it rained 
and Miriam was not allowed to go out, 
and the tears began to come, Mamma 
said, ‘‘Run and get the bottle.” 

Miriam brought it, but that time again 
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Mamma could get only one drop from 
each eye. 

It was queer, but she never could get 
any more. By and by the bottle didn’t 
have to appear so often, and it wasn’t 
nearly full when the precious tears grew 
to look cloudy and had to be thrown 
away. But after that there was a little 
sunbeam of a Miriam most of the time. 





How Prince Went over the Dam 
A TRUE STORY 
BY LENA A. BRITTON 


Prince is a large, shaggy, yellow dog 
with kind, honest eyes. He loves to be 
praised and petted just as much as some 
little boys and girls you may know. He 
goes all over town and has many admir- 
ers among the smaller dogs. He never 
worries them, but seems to be their pro- 
tector and friend. 

When his master and mistress are away 
for an evening he stays at a house near 
by, and when they telephone to let Prince 
come home he hears the message and 
without waiting to be called goes straight 
to the outside door and makes a bee line 
for home as soon as the door is opened. 

One winter day he took a solitary walk 
down by the river many blocks from his 
home, and went out on the ice above a 
dam to drink.- He stepped slowly toward 
the crooked line where ice and black 
water seemed to meet, but his heavy 
weight broke off a large piece and he fell 
into the river. 

The dog struggled hard against the 
powerful current, but the breaking ice 
furnished no foothold. 

Some men in a shop near by knew 
Prince and fearing that without help he 
would soon go over the dam to a cruel 
death on the rocks below, they tried re- 
peatedly to throw a rope over him. Their 
effort failed, however, and frightened the 
dog so that he suffered himself to drift 
back into the current which carried him 
helpless and terrified to the dam. Ashe 
went over he threw up his head and gave 
a last despairing cry so human in its con- 
scious, hopeless agony that the men on 
the bank felt their eyes grow moist and a 
binding pain in the throat for which they 
were not ashamed. 

Prince was hurled down the foam- 

flecked precipice with great forcs, but by 
an unforeseen chance, was dashed into a 
pool of deep water at one side of the rocks 
and swam feebly toward the shore. The 
men cheered and hastened to the point 
below the dam where he would try to 
land. , 
Benumbed with cold he tried again and 
again to lift himself up on the ragged ice 
that edged the stream, but his heavy wet 
coat and failing strength made it impos. 
sible. 

Once he was swept under the ice, but 
again he struggled bravely for life and at 
last the men succeeded in throwing a 
rope over his body and pulling him almost 
lifeless upon the bank. Everybody was 
very thankful that Prince was saved. 





The grand essentials of happiness are some- 
thing to do, something to love and something 
to hope for.—Chalmers. : 
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Tangles 


9. CURTAILMENT 


The TWO was at work sticking bills on the fence, 

Of sizes prodigious, and colors intense. 

They scared Billy’s pony to such a degree 

That he danced a wild FIVE, and stepped into the 
THREE. 

His hoof and his ONE sinking deep in the mass, 

Tipped over the bucket, Alack and Alas! 

Then Billy was angry, and so was the TWO; 

They scolded and wrangled, and made such ado 

Spectators had gathered, at least half a score, 

But just then SIX Peasely came placidly FOUR. 

Thereat you might notice some ten or eleven 

Shrill voices sink softly from “f’ down to 
“SEVEN.” 

SIX Peasely, the sage whom our village reveres, 

Because of his wisdom, his worth, and his years, 

Attentively heard both accounts of the fray, 

And gave his decision :—that Billy should pay 

The cost of the THREE, which was easily done, 

And the TWO wipe the daubs from the pony’s wet 


ONE. 
M. C. 8. 


97. CHARADE 


High, rocky barriers walled the land 
Beside the sea’s ONE TWO; 

The sky was clear, the air was bland, 

And Piper tripped along the sand, 
As all sandpipers do. 


His shoes grew wet, for they were thin, 
Whereat this heedless THREE 
Exclaimed—* The tide is running in! 
I’il run in, too; I’d best begin, 
For here it’s up to me.” 


The cliff was steep, and “0,” he cried, 
“Tm up against it now! ” 
A watching TOTAL quick replied, 
And took the prisoner of the tide 
On board his gallant scow. 


Ere ONE the TOTAL reached the quay, 
And asked five dollars then 

For saving Piper from the sea. 

** T never felt so cheap,’’ said he; 
“Do let me make it ten.” 


98. ANAGRAM 


The person whom I have in mind 

Is not so very hard to find. 

His ways are not the pleasantest, 

Yet he contends that they are best. 

So much he gobbles in his greed, 

That thousands get not what they need. 

He ‘‘rolls in wealth ” and does not care 

How any other one may fare; 

When men unite their means for gain, 

You will not look for him in vain, 

It being the unfailing rule 

For him to have the MO3T IN POOL. 
TEE AITOCH. 


ANSWERS 


93. One Summer, Blanche Willis Howard; 
Ninety-three, Victor Hugo; My Wife anda I, Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe; By Land and Sea, Charles 
King; Jupiter Lights, Constance Fenimore Wool- 
son; We Two, Edna Lyall; The King’s Highway, 
Amelia E. Barr; Far From the Madding Crowd, 
Thomas Hardy; Alone on a Wide, Wide Sea, Wil- 
liam Clark Russell; All Sorts and Conditions of 
Men, Walter Besant; Character, Samuel Smiles; 
Old Friends and New, Sarah Orne Jewett; Captain 
Blake, Charles King; A Story-Teller’s Pack, Frank 
Stockton; A Strange Story, Edward Bulwer-Lytton ; 
Toilers of the Sea, Victor Hugo; Cast Up by the 
Sea, Samuel W. Baker; Man in Black, Stanley J. 
Weyman; The Little Minister, James M. Barrie; 
The New Rector, Stanley J. Weyman; Cranford, 
Mrs. E. C. S. Gaskell; Daisy, Susan Warner; A 
Pair of Blue Eyes, Thomas Hardy; The Preacher’s 
Daughter, Amelia E. Barr; A Bachelor Maid, Mrs. 
Burton Harrison; Only the Governess, Rosa N. 
Carey; An Ambitious Woman, Edgar Fawcett; A 
Brave Lady, Dinah Mulock Craik; A Noble Life, 
Dinah Mulock Craik ; A Simpleton, Charles Reade; 
Down the Ravine, Charles Egbert Craddock; In a 
Hollow of the Hills, Francis Bret Harte; Very Gen- 
teel, Francis Bret Harte; Called Back, Hugh Con- 
way; Foul Play, Charles Reade; The Talk of the 
Town, James Payn; Ten Years Later, Alexandre 
Dumas; Twenty Years After, Alexandre Dumas. 

94. MIMIC. 

95. 1. Beet. 2. Hop. 3. Mustard (mustered). 
4 Mint. 5. Chives. 6. Corn. 7. Leek. 8. Pump- 
kin. 9. Tomato (Tom ate 0). 10. Parsley (parse 
sleigh). 


Excellent recent answers came from: A. E. H. D., 
Mattapoisett, Mass , to 89, 90, 91; E. P. Stimson, 
Tiverton, R. I., 90; A. L. J., Hyde Park, Mass., 90; - 
Mrs. P.jH. D., Springfield, Mass., 89, 92. 
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The Fountatn of the Virgin, Nazar:th 


ONG ago people used to eat New 
Year’s cakes, baked with a pat- 
tern on top and caraway seeds in- 
side, and to make New Year’s calls. I 
doubt if anybody does either nowadays, 
though I fancy I could find the cakes yet 
in odd corners. But the pleasant cus- 
tom of calling was killed by misuse, Let 
me be old fashioned enough, however, be- 
fore I introduce a Cornerer who tells us 
of her drive in Palestine, to look in and 
wish you all a Happy New Year with as 
many cakes as are good for you and cara- 
way seeds if you like them. 


A DRIVE IN GALILEE 


The writer, let me say, is a girl of about 
the pleasant age of twelve, and Cornerers 
who read the Christmas number of The 
Congregationalist carefully might guess 
who was her traveling companion: 


On a lovely day in March, we took the 
steamer Dakhaliah from Jaffa to Kaifa. Sail- 
ing along the lovely Syrian coast, we suddenly 
noticed a deliesious perfume as though we were 
near a garden and were told that the fragrance 
came from the wild flowers, especially the 
roses, that grow abundantly on Mt. Carmel. 

The landing at Kaifa was strange, especially 
as it was evening. We were taken ashore in 
row boats that came out to meet our steamer. 
All was dark in the boats and on the sea; only 
a few lights were visible on the shore, but the 
beautiful stars were shining inthe sky. The 
Arabs have a strange fashion of singing while 
they row and every time they pull the oars 
they all cry,‘* Allah Ha!”’ 

Kaifa is a queer little town with narrow 
streets and unpaved roads. We stayed at the 
German Colony, in a convent that had a fine 
garden where the orange trees were all in 
blossom and made the air sweet. When we 
waked up next morning it was lovely to hear 
and see the white waves dash upon the shore. 
Then, too, we thought that these were the 
waves of the great and famous Mediterranean. 

To take us to Nezareth we had three horses 
harnessed to a wagon like the wagons we use 
in the mountains here. Our driver’s name 
was Abou Scander, meaning the father of 
Alexander. He was very nice and the horses 
were fine. The drive was a little over twenty 
miles. 

We stopped to feed the horses near the 
brook Kishon and had an orange lunch of 
Jaffa oranges, which are the best in the world. 
We went close to the beautiful plain of Es- 
draelon. The wild flowers were glorious, and 
the plain was so fertile and green it was likea 
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House of Joseph the Carpenter, Nazareth 


great velvet carpet. The little red Rose of 
Sharon was all over the hills and plains and 
the beautiful deep pink, blue, yellow, lav- 
ender and white flowers were everywhere 
and looked so lovely. On the way we saw 
Jezreel and Gilboa, the homes of Naboth, 
Ahab and Jezebel. We saw, too, Shunam 
where the Shunamite woman lived and Nain, 
where Jesus brought back to life the widow’s 
son. 

As we drew near Nazareth the sun was 
shining on the white houses. The dark green 
hills, with shadows moving over them, stood 
all round the little town. One of these hills is 
Mt. Tabor, called the Mount of Transfigura- 
tion. Levely olive groves of grayish green 
and the gay little wild dowers made Nazareth 
so quaint and interesting. 

We went to the Church of the Annungiation, 
built over the supposed house where Mary 
lived. We also visited Joseph’s Workshop, 
a little church where one c.; see the walls 
of the synagogue where Jesus used to go, 
and the fountain called the Virgin’s Well 
where Mary used to draw water. This must 
be true as it is the only fountain in the town. 

The next morning we were up at five and 
found Abou Scander waiting. Some girls 
came up who were making lace. They do it 
all with needle and thread. It was very inter- 
esting to watch them work. When we started 
for Tiberias, we felt sorry to say good-by 
to Nazareth. The sun was shining on the 
little houses, the green groves of olive trees 
and the beautiful hills all looked so lovely! 

No one could ever forget the first view of the 
Sea of Galilee, with its green hills sloping 
down to the blue water. At the north of the 
lake stands beautiful, snow capped Mt. Her- 
mon and at the south of the lake the Jordan 
flows out on its way to the Dead Sea. All 
about are places of interest. Magdala, Beth- 
salda and Capernaum are pointed out, but of 
these cities nothing is now left buat a few 
stones. 

We went for a row on the lake one after- 
noon, and one evening there was a glorious 
sunset. The clouds above the lake and the 
hills beyond were full of glory. The snow on 
Mt. Hermon became pink and far away out 
of sight in the Mediterranean the sun was 
going down. 

After two nights and nearly two days in 
Tiberias we started back to the coast. The 
road was less muddy, but the rocks were terri- 
ble. On the way we stopped at Cana of Gali- 
lee for lunch at the convent built over the 
place where Jesus turned the water into wine. 
We also saw the church on the spot where 
Nathaniel lived. A monk presented our party 
with some wine which he said was left from 
that which Jesus made at the marriage feast. 
I did not taste it so I cannot write anything 
about it. 

When we had climbed from Tiberias to the 
high plain above we took one more look at the 
beautiful Sea of Galilee and we were sorry to 
go away from it. Ruts M. Gorpon. 
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The Sea of Galiles, louking north from Tiverias. Fisher- 

men mending their nets on the shore 
That was a drive worth while and must 
have made the New Testament seem very 
real to you. Could you talk to The Father 
of Alexander? and did he tell you any- 
thing interesting about his son? But I 
believe Orientals do not talk much about 
their families. I have known men in 
America who were really known by the 
way their children behaved, so we who 
are lucky enough to have fathers must 
take care. 


A NURSERY SONG-STORY 


Here is another puzzler which I must 
refer to the old folks, who, lam glad to 
find, have not forgotten the Corner. It 
comes in a letter from S. C., who lives in 
the Massachusetts town which John Eliot. 
founded with a settlement of praying In- 
dians, and where they—but not, I am 
afraid, the praying Indians—now spin 
cotton and make shoes. 

I have read and do read nearly all Mr. Mar- 
tin has written. Before he resigned I wish 
I had asked him for an old story or song which 
my mother told her children—two or three at 
atime. There was a sort of recitative, which 
told of a cat which sat in the oven door, spin- 
ning. (Here mother madea whirring sound to 
represent the spinning wheel.) A rat was 
supposed to come upon the scene and said, ** 3 
pray thee, cow, to give me milk, that I may 
give the cat milk, and the cat give me back 
my long tail again.” We were delighted 
with the nonsense. 

When Mr. Martin looked in on me the 
other day I showed him S. C.’s letter, but 
he had never heard of this story. I hope 
some one can tell us about it, for I am 
curious to know why the cat sat in the 
oven door. (I suppose it was an old fash- 
ioned brick oven, such as I remember in 
the house I once lived in.) And I wonder 
how she got the rat’s tail, and whether 
she ever gave it back again. I used to 
hear about a rat which dipped its tail in 
the cream it could not reach and then 
licked it off. A rat without a tail could 
not do that. And Shakespeare in Mac- 
beth makes a witch talk about gnawing 
a hole in her enemy’s shiy to sink it, ‘‘ like 
@ rat without a tail.’’ The old tradition 
was that a witch could change herself 
into any tailless animal. Was the rat in 
the song-story afraid that some witch 
would take possession of it? 

PETER PAGE, 
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The Author of All Things’ 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


“Worthy art thou, our Lord and our God, to receive the glory and the honor and the power: for 
thou didst create all things, and because of thy will they were, and were created.”’— Rev. 4: 11. 


The Jews regarded the first five books of our Bible as their most sacred Scriptures. Jesus 
called them the Law of Moses [ Luke 24: 44]. So did Paul [ Acts 28: 23]. So they were com- 
monly called. The purpose of the law and the prophets—the latter including the historical 
books—was to make known the teaching and the way of Jehovah to Israel, his chosen people. 
The beginning of Israel as a nation was the organization of the people by Moses and their 
departure from Egypt to form their own government under his leadership and the guidance of 
Jehovah. Their history as a nation begins with the Exodus. The book of Genesis is a 
preface to the history of [srael, giving collected accounts of its founders and ancestors. Each 
of these accounts is introduced by the phrase, ‘‘ These are the generations of,’’ beginning with 
Terah, the father of Abraham [11: 27], indicating that each was a separate document. Make 
for yourself a table of contents of them all. To these were prefixed a collection of accounts of 
the beginnings of mankind, introduced by the same phrase [2: 4] 5: 1, Adam; 6: 9, Noah; 11: 10, 
Shem. The first of these, describing ‘‘the generations of the heavens and of the earth 
when they were created,” appears to have been the beginning of the book. But a gen- 
eral preface is prefixed to it [1: 1-2: 3]. In making a book the preface is not usually written 
first, but after the book is finished. This preface, in style and character, stands by itself, a 
sublime record of the creation of this world, of the universe and of mankind. 

But the Bible, though composed of many books, for its purpose—to reveal the character 
and will of God in his relations to man, isa unit. This first chapter is not its only teaching of 
the creation, though all the rest is in harmony with it. A great deal has been said and written 
in defense of it as a historic record to which modern discoveries in geology and astronomy 
must be made to conform, which probably would not have been written if the subject had been 





considered in its relation to the whole Bible. We consider therefore for this lesson: 


1. The Bible teaching of creation. Je- 
hovah was the one, supreme, only author, 
so says this preface {1: 1]. So says the 
prophet, ‘‘I am Jehovah, that maketh all 
things: that stretcheth forth the heavens 
alone: that spreadeth abroad the earth 
by myself’’ [Isa. 44: 24]. The Hebrew 
poet sang of the sun and moon, the stars 
of light, the heavens of heavens and the 
waters that are above the heavens, that 
they all should praise Jehovah, ‘for he 
commanded, and they were created ”’ [Ps. 
148: 1-15]. The writer of the first chapter 
of Genesis describes as the first creative 
act in bringing order into the world.chaos, 
that ‘‘the Spirit of God moved upon the 
face of the waters.” The Psalmist fol- 
lows his splendid description of the bring- 
ing forth of the heavens and the earth 
and its teeming life [Ps. 104] by saying, 
‘‘Thou sendest forth thy Spirit, they are 
created.”’ 

The apostles declared that Jesus Christ 
was ‘“‘the first born of all creation,’ and 
that ‘‘in him were all things created, in 
the heavens and upon the earth”’ (Col. 
1: 14-17]. The Old Testament prophet 
having a glorious vision of the future, 
heard Jehovah saying, ‘‘ Behold, I create 
new heavens and anewearth.”” The New 
Testament prophet saw the rulers of the 
heavenly spheres casting their crowns 
before the throne of the God whom they 
saluted as thrice holy, because all things 
were created by his will and for his pleas- 
ure (Rey. 4: 8-11]. This study which may 
be pursued much further, suggests that 
the Bible does not assume to describe the 
scientific method of the creation of the 
universe, but to disclose the glory of its 
Creator in his relation to those whom he 
has created in his own image. We there- 
fore next consider: 

2. A vision of creation. Try to see for 
yourself what the Hebrew seer saw—a 
vision of chaos of waters in darkness, on 
which the Spirit of God was moving [v. 2], 
of light glimmering and brightening 
through the darkness at God’s word of 
command [yv. 3], of the separation of dark- 


ness from the light by a period of time 


[vs. 4, 5]; of a vast arch from horizon to 
horizon holding the brooding mists up 





* International Sunday Schoo! Lesson for Jan. 6. 
God the Creater. Text, Gen. 1: 1-26. 


above the waters beneath them [vs. 6-8]; 
of the emergence of land out of the waters 
[vs. 9, 10], and its being clothed with way- 
inz grass and blooming flowers and trees 
laden with fruits [vs. 11-13]; of the sun, 
moon and stars se; in their places in the 
solid arch above the earth and seas, 
shedding forth glory by day and soft, quiet 
beauty through the night [vs. 14-19]; of 
fishes of every kind swarming forth ia 
the seas and lakes and rivers, of birds 
winging their flight in every direction 
through the air [vs. 20-23]; of the earth 
peopled with cattle and creeping things 
[vs. 24-26]; and to crown all the glorious 
scene, a vision of mankind, of human so- 
ciety making use of all this inanimate 
and animate life to represent as in a mir- 
ror the character and thoughts of their 
Creator who made mankind in his own 
image, ard pronounced his work ‘‘ very 
good.”’ This is the vision which the He- 
brews saw of their God and his work 
wherever they turned their eyes. It was 
told in this unrivaled epic poem, not asa 
record of the history and structure of the 
universe, of which they had no correct 
conception, but for a definite reason, 
which they disclosed as: 

3. The purpose of Godin creation. The 
inspired Hebrew writers sought to show 
to the people of Israel the majesty of the 
God who gave them his law, command- 
ing them to obey it. The universe was 
created by him. That supreme truth is 
as clearly seen now as it was when the 
Hebrews beheld this world on which we 
live as the center of the universe and all 
things in it as directly sent forth from 
the Creator’s hand. But he appears far 
greater to us than he did to them, with 
our larger knowledge of uncounted sys- 
tems of worlds in ordered procession 
under his guiding will. The writer of 
this preface to Genesis sought to teach 
his people that they were chosen from 
among all mankind by him who created 
all things [Ex. 19: 3-6] and that therefore 
they should obey his law as other nations 
could not. The law of God commands 
our obedience as truly as it did theirs. 
But we know that his law is for all men, 
and that his mercy is revealed to all men 
through ‘‘the Son of his love, in whom 
we have our redemption, the forgiveness 
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of our sins, who is the image of the in- 
visible God, the first born of all creation.’’ 
We who have seen the majesty of God in 
creation are called by him to tell all man- 
kind to ‘‘ put on the new man, that is be- 
ing renewed unto knowledge after the 
image of him that created him.” 





The Latest Steps in Canadian 
Church Union 


An important conference was held in To- 
ronto, Dec. 11-14, farther to consider the pro- 
posed union of Congregationalists, Presby- 
terians and Methodists. This was the third 
aunual gathering of the movement, and in 
some respests the most significant of all. The 
conference was representative of almost every 
part of Canada. A noticeable feature was the 
presence of a large number of elderly men— 
perhaps the largest proportion—so that move- 
ment cannot be viewed as the impulsive and 
inconsiderate challenge of youth. The frater- 
nal spirit was strong and buoyant. It is true 
that acquaintance and comradeship brought 
members of the different bodies together in 
the sittings of the house, but otherwise de- 
nominationalism was largely unknown. There 
was a wider fellowship too in the communica- 
tions from the Anglican bishops, and the 
presidents of Baptist conventions in answer 
to letters looking to a larger union. 

The conference was suggestive of various 
conclusions. One is that detailed creeds to 
which subscription is required do not unify 
achurch. Several prolonged discussions were 
almost entirely by members of one Church, 
whose creed is detailed and historic. There 
was further demonstrated the need of recog- 
nizing the lordship of Jesus Christ, and the 
equality and brotherhood of the Church. In 
the conference were some of Canada’s best 
men. Prabably no- other convention could 
bring together men of like strong intellect, 
character and soul and yet none was so good 
or exalted as to be lifted up and made authori- 
tative over his brethren. The open doors of 
fellowship and individual liberty were clearly 
seen to be inalienable rights not to be com- 
promised nor given away. The very confer- 
ence itself was a guarantee of a readiness to 
accept our Saviour’s words, and forbid him 
not, because he followeth not with us. 

For Congregationalists the conference had 
its points of special interest. Some of the dis- 
cussions were wholly foreign to us. We nat- 
urally wondered at the long discussion on 
whether the creed should read “God is a 
spirit ’’ or ‘‘God is Spirit’’; whether the allu- 
sion to God’s revelation should include or 
omit the words “in part’’; whether the word 
“everywhere” should be retained or deleted 
in relation to God’s moving on the hearts of 
men. We do not much concern ourselves 
about these and like details, which were sub- 
jects of much talk in the conference. We 
therefore hailed with delight the reading and 
commendation of the Dayton statement by 
Principal Falconer, one of the most represen- 
tative men of the Presbyterian Church. 

It was alsoa matter of great satisfaction to 
find the prevalence of Congregational ideals 
and principles in the other bodies. At the 
preliminary meeting we were concerned about 
the absence of some of our best men through 
good and just reasons, but the progress of the 
conference showed little occasion for this, in- 
asmuch as many of our positions were ably 
championed by strong men of the other de- 
nominations. The creedal and other state- 
ments, however, are far from satisfactory to 
us, nor will they meet a ready acceptance in 
the other Churches. They are merely tenta- 
tive, and to accept them as otherwise would 
be to turn backward the wheels of time. 

J. P. G@ 


It’s better to tell a Scotch woman everything 
than to let her guess. She’ll know less in the 
end.—Arthur Goodrich. 
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The Literature of the Day 


Fifty Years in China 


Griffith John belongs in the succession 
of the great Welsh preachers. As a boy 
he was already popular in many pulpits, 
his first sermon dating from his fifteenth 
year, and when he devoted his life to 
foreign missionary work he was en- 
treated not to rob Wales and the Welsh 
tongue of an assured spiritual leader. A 
half century of service in China has only 
developed and directed an enthusiasm 
which already burned. It is a long and 
rich life, therefore, which Rev. R. Ward- 
law Thompson has described and one 
which began its influence for Christ at 
an unusually early age. 

The first missionary enthusiasm of 
young John was for Madagascar where 
Christianity lay prostrate un- 
der persecution. But he gave 
way to the counsel of the di- 
rectors of the London Mission- 
ary Society and has loved China 
ever since with the most ardent 
and self.devoted affection. Be- 
ginning in Shanghai, his field 
became the interior provinces 
of Central China. Before all 
he was a missionary statesman 
who never overlooked an op- 
portunity of extension and who 
dreamed and not in vain, of 
occupying the most hostile and 
exclusive of the Chinese prov- 
inces for Christ. The story of 
this advance and success is told 
in these interesting pages. It 
is a history of courage, faith, 
wisdom and personal power 
united into a rare and rarely 
influential character. For be- 
hind these powers worked the 
personal love and knowledge 
of men and the confidence in 
the proclaimed word which 
have made Griffith John an 
ideal captain of missionary 
hundreds in the Chinese cities. 

Now that China is in motion, 
the direction of that motion and 
the knowledge of what is highest 
in Christianity by its leaders is 
largely due to such men as this 
stalwart and untiring Welsh missionary. 
Students of the new movement will do 
well to read these pages. And students 
of the advance of Christ’s kingdom will 
find them indispensable in their study of 
what China was and their forecast of 
what China will come to be. 


(Griffith John, by R. Wardlaw Thompson. pp. 544. 
A. C. Armstrong & Son. $2.00 net.) 


The Plight of the Russian Fleet 


For seven months the Russian fleets 
which were the folorn hope of the empire 
in its contest with Japan remained a 
mystery and a bone of contention to the 
rest of the world. After its battle with 
fishermen in the North Sea, the first and 
larger section circumnavigated Africa, 
stopped long weeks at a Madagascar port. 
Then, crossing the Indian Ocean, it lin- 
gered still longer in French Indo-China, 
Everywhere it was haunted by an almost 
insane fear of Japanese attack. In From 
Liban to Tsushima we have the story of 


Copyright, 


its adventures in the letter-diary of the 
naval constructor to whose energy, in- 
genuity and executive ability the fleet 
owed the success of reaching the end of 
its long voyage without losing a vessel. 

Mr. Politovsky’s point of view is nar- 
rowly and, in view of the outcome, rather 
amusingly Russian. He justifies the at- 
tack upon the North Sea fishermen, say- 
ing that they ought to have known the 
fleet was coming and gotten out of its 
way. He everywhere regards the Eng- 
lish as enemies and justifies the trans- 
gressions of international law of which 
the Russian’ admiral was guilty and at 
which the French connived or assisted. 

From the beginning the writer of these 
letters had no hope of success. The feeble- 
ness of the ships, the disorder of the 
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crews and the fussy incompetency of the 
commanders, left him in despair. He 
gives a vivid picture of the situation at 
different points of call and during the 
voyage. Over and above its importance 
as a historical document the book and the 
letters have a vital and poignant human 
interest. The record closes off Shanghai 
and the author went down with the Rus- 
sian flagship in the battle of the Straits of 
Japan. e 

{From Liban to Tsushima, by the late Eugéne 8. 


Politovsky, translated by Maj. F. R. Godfrey, R. M. L. IL 
pp. 307. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50 net.) 





RELIGION 

Liberty and other Sermons, by Rt. Rev. 

ae — pp. 191. Longmans, Green 
There is an both of thought and style in 
these brief sermons which have been put in 
literary form after many preachings extem- 
poraneously. They represent the unusual 
combination of qualities which characterize 
the author, his breadth of mind working by 
preference in the forms of a traditional Chris- 
tianity. The thought that liberty in men is 


found only in obedience to law recurs again 
and again. The lessons drawn from the au- 
thor’s experience in the Philippines add in- 
terest and the sermons are colored by Bishop 
Brent’s genuine enthusiasm for good litera- 
ture. 

Jesus’ Habits of Prayer; Keepi ing st, 


}° bya D.Gordon, pp.43. F.H- Revell Vo. Each 
cents. 


Helpful devotional essays which first appeared 
some two years ago. They are now issued in 
the New Kingship series, with daintily deco- 
rated covers, bearing designs of wistaria and 
sweet peas printed in colors. 


Rests by the ae “SE. Rev. ee} Matheson, 
D.D, LL pp. 367. A. C. Arm- 
strong & fen.” 


Representative B he best devotional work of 
the lamented author. The papers are all 
short, so that within the limits of the book 
there are more than one hundred of them, 
each one founded upen a Scripture passage. 
Dr. Matheson was remarkable for the detach- 
ment which enabled him to gain 
fresh glimpses of the relations and 
connections of familiar truths, 
This gift arose in part, no doubt, 
from the very nature of his in- 
firmity. With eyes closed to the 
outward world, the eyes of the 
mind saw more clearly in the sphere 
of the spirit. 


Truth and Falsehood in Religions 
bv Wiliam Ralph Inge, D. D. pp- 
176. E.P. Dutton & Co. $1.50 net. 


Six lectures delivered at Cambridge 
in the last Lent term. They owe 
their existence to the agitation and 
»erplexity in the Anglican Church 
over the Virgin birth. Their aim 
is controversial, to face the out- 
standing difficulties in adjusting 
faith and fact. The writer warns 
us against accepting the new teach- 
ing, that the “‘ will-world”’ is the 
only real world, and that our needs 
and desires are the only standard 
of values. He finds the disease of 
religion in just this one sided de. 
velopment. It is the fault of our 
time to obscure the historical in 
Christianity which is independent 
of all wishing or willing. It was 
the fault of an earlier time to force 
an exaggerated interpretation of it. 
This presentation will compel at- 
tention. 


His Life; His Friends; His Great 
Apostle, ’ prepared b G. Soares, 
tan. cone and tlliam’ E. Bar- 
ton a Pub. Co., Chicago. Each 


In ane ees booklets the material 
of the New Testament is re-ar- 
ranged topically for easy and con. 
nected reading for busy people. 
The text is that of the American 
Standard Revised Bible. The arrangement in 
paragraphs, the good choice of topics and the 
absence of everything but the text and its 
headings serve the purpose in view. The 
three volumes are sent out together in a neat 
box at an exceedingly cheap price. 

A Guide to the Bible’s shor, “bo. Harry E. 

Richards. pp. 82 Dodd, 
The subtitle well describes on scope and pur- 
pose of this book. It is a two years’ syste- 
matic course of five-minute Bible readings, 
with brief synopses, covering the whole Bible 
period. Much thought has been put into the 
selection and characterization of these read- 
ings and to follow them would give a full and 
well articulated course of Bible history. 

The Administration of an Institutional 


Church, by George Hodges aud John Keichert. 
pp. 324. Harper & Bros. $3 00 net. 


[See editorial in this issue. } 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Tarbell’s Teachers’ Guide to the International 
Sunday schoo! L- ssons tor 1907, by Martha Tar- 
bell, Ph. D. pp 553. Bobbs- Merrill Co. 


A comprehensive guide, including suggestions 
for teaching, various interpretations of diffi- 
cult passages, geography of the Vid Testament 
world, together with excellent maps, diagrams 
and reprodactions of famous paintings. 
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The Gist of the Lesson, by R. A. Torrey. pp. 
158. Klemipg H. Revell Go. 25 cents. 


A concise exposition of the International Sun- 

day School Lessons in convenient form for 

the pocket and clear print. Dr. Torrey’s views 

are too well known to need characterization. 
The Superintendent’s Handbook, 1907; re 
Teacher’s Handbook, 1907, er epared by J. W. 
Axtell. Cumberland Press, ashville, 7 Tenn. 
Each 35 cents. 

In vest-pocket form, leather-bound and con- 

venient. 
The Lesson Handbook, 1907, by J.T. McFar- 
land, D. D ; The Superintendent’s Helper; by 
J. — Hurlbut, Db. D. Katon & Mains. Kach 25 
cents. 


The International Lessons expounded; con- 
venient little leather-bound manuals for the 
vest pocket. 

The Place and Wunetion of the Sunday 

hi Rt. Rev. William 

Paret, D. D. pp. 101. *qhos Whittaker. 50 

cent. net. 
An interesting series of lectures on The Place 
of the Sunday School in the Episcopal Church. 
Bishop Paret naturally emphasizes the impor- 
tance of giving instruction in the Prayer- Book 
and the ducirines of his Church. But his con- 
ception of the relation of the minister to the 
Sunday school and the proper method of in- 
struction are applicable in any church. 

Select Notes on the International Lessons 

for 1907, by Rev. F. ). Peloubet, D. D., and 

art. A. RK. Wells. pp. 375. W. A. Wilde Co. 
The thirty-third annual volume of this series. 
It has quitea fall bibliography of the literature 
for popular use on the books of the Old Testa- 
ment from Genesis to Samuel. It attempts to 
set forth in a candid and irenic spirit the 
positions of various schools of Bible students, 
and to show Sunday school teachers how to 
teach religious truth without committing them- 
selves to critical theories while leaning toward 
conservatism. 

Sunday School and Chautauqua Bookie, 

ediied by Grace Leigh Duncan. pp. 60 

cents. 
An appropriate New Year’s gift, with a Bible 
verse and a thought wisely selected through 
a wide range of reading for every day. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 

Aliens or Americans? by Howard B. Grose. 

op. 333. Young People’s Missionary Meeting, 

Yew York. 
No more valuable or practical piece of work 
could be accomplished for our Protestant 
churches than the preparation of this admira- 
ble work on immigration, for use in mission 
study classes. It is of first importance that 
knowledge of such facts as are revealed here 
should be widely disseminated. Only with 
such knowledge, followed up by action, can 
serious impending perils be averted. Pro- 
fessor Grose has prepared an interesting and 
thoroughly reliable handbook, setting forth 
vividly and without exaggeration, the charac- 
ter of the different peoples concerned, the 
perils of the slums, the sweat shop, pauperism, 
child labor, irre'igion and the home missionary 
opportunity. It would be good for America if 
the book could be studied in every church in 
the land. 

Industrial America. by J. Laurence Lone, 

+ LD. pp. 261. Cnas. Scribner’s Sons. $1 25 

ne 
Seven lectures delivered in Berlin, on Amer- 
ican Competition with Europe, Protectionism 
and Reciprocity, The Labor Problem, The 
Trust, The Railway Problem, Banking, and 
Present E-onimie Thinking in the United 
States. Professor Laughlin is an ardent free 
trader and presents his arguments forcibly 
and clearly. In his discussion of the trusts 
and the railway question the influence of his 
Chicago environment is evident, he treads 
tenderly in Standard Oil territory and is sen- 
sitive on the matter of ‘*‘ tainted” wealth, but 
on the whole the lectures are fair, brilliant in 
style and informing in material. 


FICTION 
The Amulet, by Charles Egbert Craddock. pp. 
356 Macmilian Co. $1.5( 


The scene cvpensina teentiet British fort ina 
period between the French avd Indian War 
and the Revolution, the place is under the 
shadow of the author’s favorite Great Smoky 
Mouctains. Into this nest of disciplined life 
where all the officers are on terms of cordial 
friendship, the commander’s sister and niece 
are brought. The nieceisa charming young 
lady, the aunt a keen matchmaker, and her 





presence promptly gets the officers of the gar- 


rison bythe ears. The life and customs of the 
Chercekees form the interesting but often sin- 
ister background of the story. It is in the 
author’s most characteristic style with abun- 
dant inlay of delicate observation, especially 
into the ways of women, and their fripperies. 
The author has written no pleasanter story. 


Knights Who Fought the Dragon, by — 
— pp. 297. Sunday School Times. $1.00 


The Sichiees of life in China during the Boxer 
troubles, the unexpected attacks, the hair- 
breadth escapes, the hiding in caves, the cruel 
sufferings, the fatalities, and the long siege of 
Peking fill these pages and emphasize anew 
the heroism of our missionaries. A love story 
with a happy ending lights up the otherwise 
dark pages. 

Polly and _ the Aunt, by the Aunt. pp. 64. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 75 cents. 
Polly, with her quaint, childish wit, her re- 
sistless logic, her truth and lovableness, is a 
personage for whose acquaintance a weary 
public owes the Aunt a debt of gratitude. 
May Polly long continue ber charming wiles 
and the Aunt to be a faithful chronicler! 

Gray Mist, by the author of The Martyrdom of 


= Empress, pp. 282. Harper & Bros. $150 
net. 


The larger part of this book is devoted to de- 
scriptions of the Breton seacoast and of the 
peasantry with their superstitions and feuds. 
These sketches of far-off, old world customs 
are interesting. But the story is an unpleas- 
ant, unrelieved tragedy. 
** Georgie,’’ “ Dorothea Deakin. 
Century Co. $1.50. 
Georgie is pretty good fun if the reader does 


not take him too seriously. Heis only a big 
boy, handsome, fond of sports and comically 
susceptible to feminine charms, and you are 
never quite sure what he will do next or which 
of his numerous sweethearts he will marry. 
Billy-Boy, by John A ag Long. Pages 74. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 
This father is a Ae: sort knows moreabout 
killing snipe than about the thoughts and feel- 
ings of his little five-year-old son. The child 
naturally objects to sharing the cruelty with- 
out the excitement of snipe shooting and to 
seeing his father wring the necks of the 
wiunded birds. He brings the father to a 
“*realizing sense” of this cruelty by shutting 
him out of his confidence altogether. The 
story is affectingly tola and the picture of the 
sensitive child’s suffering should be suggestive 
to thoughtless parents. Beautifully decorated 
and illustrated. 


pp. 283. 


VERSE 


Tannhauser, by Richard Wagner, freely trans- 
lated in p ete narrative, by Oliver Auckel. 
pp 69. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 75 cents net. 


To his interpretations of Wagner’s Parsifal 
and Lohengrin, Mr. Huckel has now added 
a third, ireely rendering Tannhaiiser. His 
method is blank verse with lyrical interludes, 
and he has pretixed a study of Wagner’s con- 
ception of the musicdrama. Thea book is 
prettily made and printed. 
Last Verses, by Susan ae. pp. 167. Lit- 
ule, Brown & Co. $1.00 n 
A final gary ering of the cates and general 
verses of Miss Woolsey, characteristic of her 
devout spirit and literary power. 

The Poetical Works of Edward Boubet 
Sul. py 423 Houguton, Mifflin & Co. $1.5 
Among the more thoughtful American aula 
who are sure to be remembered by a few 
brilliant pieces, if not by their longer ,and 
more ambitious work, Sill takes a good place. 
lt was time that his whole poetic work should 
be gathered in a definitive volume. This house- 
hold edition is admirably printed and illus- 
trated, and the poems are ushered in by a 

brief biographical sketch. 

Golden Poems, Be British and American au- 

thors, edited by og Fisher Browne. pp. 

626. A. C. McCl 
A revised and enlarged ‘edition. It contains 
mary of the standard and many more of the 
popular short poems, but the standard of ad- 
wission is not high enough and-‘many of the 
best poems are crowded out by weaker ones. 
For example, Lowell’s The Courtin’ is not in- 
cluded and Will Carleton’s New Church Organ 
is. Welockin vain for Keats’ Ode to Autumn, 
nor do we find more than one of Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s Sonnets from the Portuguese, nor more 
than two of Shakespeare’s sonnets. Twomis- 
tekes may be noted. Mrs. Meynell’s fine 
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sonnet, Renunciation, is printed in a wrong 
form under the title Recompense and assigned 
to Pakenham Beatty—whoever he may be— 
and Leigh Hunt’s playful verses in commem- 
oration of the fact that when Mrs. Carlyle 
heard from his lips that a pension had been 
granted to her husband she was so delighted 
that she jumped up and kissed him, is included 
among the love verses. 
HUMOR 

Misrepresentative ome s ay Harry Graham. 

pp. 120. Duffield & Uo. $1. 
Unusually clever and FF cep verses well illus- 
trated by Dan Sayre Groesbeck. Mr. Graham 
pays his satirical respects to Eve, Miss Marie 
Corelli, Mrs. Mary Baker Eddy and others, 
and quite justifies the notice board which 
stands at the head of the way: ‘‘ No admit- 
tance except on pleasure.” 

Why They Married, by James Semgeoey 

Flagg. pp. 07. Life Pub. Co. 75¢ 
Rbymes and pictures of oddly pn ee 
which first appeared in Life, containing more 
or less apt satire on the ways of the world. 

nator Sorghum’s Primer of Politics, sd 


Se 
Philander Chase Johnson. pp. 64. Henry A 
temus Co. 60 cents. 


Random Rhymes and Odd Numbers, eo hen 9 

lace Irwin. pp. 302. Macmillan Co. $1.5 t. 
Most of these numbers are devoted ““ on 
comic muse and social and political elements 
of cur national life are deftly and humorously 
handled. The President gets his full share of 
the author’s satirical attention. There is a 
serious vein, however, which has its repre- 
sentative in a too brief section of the book. 
The verses are exceedingly clever and read- 
able. 

Are You a Bromide? or The Sul nite 


Theory, by Gelett Kurgess. pp. 63. 
Huebsch, New York. 50 cents net. 


A little essay in satiric philosophy on deco- 
rated pages, in which the sober, staid, unorigi- 
nal people are characterized as Bromides and 
their characteristics are amusiogly drawn. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

A Frontier Town and Other Essays, by Henry 

sr. Lodge. pp. 274. Chas. scribner’s Sons. 
A group of ‘occasional’ essays, the one 
which gives the title being an address given 
in Greenfield, Mass., upon the town’s 150th 
anniversary. Other essays are upon Franklin, 
Samuel Adams, Roosevelt and Hoar. Oneof 
the best is upon History, in which Mr. Lodge 
does battle with the idea that ‘‘ history must 
divest itself of all connection with literature’”’ 
in order to be praiseworthy. As usual, this 
author is wordy but clear, sensible and sug- 
gestive. 

The Garden and Its Accessories, by Loring 

Underwood. pp 215 Little, Brown & Co. $2 00 

net. 
The author is a landscape architect and de- 
votes these well illustrated pages to sugges- 
tions for the ordering and enrichment of large 
gardens. Theappeal is necessarily to men and 
women who persona!ly or by proxy command 
leisure and wealth. The suggestions of beauty 
in the illustrations will, however, appeal to 
all garden lovers. 

Starting in Life, by Nathaniel C 

pp. 411. Little, brown & Co. $1.5 
Realizing the importance to young men of 
practical, detailed information on various 
lines of work, and the difficalty of securing 
such knowledge in compact form, the author 
has helpfully compiled some thirty chapters 
covering a wide variety of professions and 
means of livelihood. He has also asked ex- 
perts in the lines covered to criticise his state- 
ments and give c ver their own signatures their 
opinion as to the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of their respective occupations. 

sr oy Nuggets, by Orisen Swett Marden. pp. 

T. Y. Cruwell & Co. 75 cents net. 

In brief and telling sentences Mr. Marden sets 
forth the qualities and actions which make for 
success or failure. The pages are decorated 
in blue. 


Other Books Received 


RicH MEN’s CHILDREN, by Geraldine Bonner. 
pp 492. Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis. 

My LirTLE RED INDIAN Book, by Mary A. Post. 
E P Dutton & Co. 50 cents. 

GRANDMOTHER AND CHRISTMAS EVE, by Mary 
D. Brine. ,p. 84. E. P. Dutton & Co. 50 cents. 

TIMOTHY’S MAGICAL AFTERNOON, by Tudor 

Jenks. pp. 98. Henry Altemus Uo. 50 cents net. 


>. Fowler, Jr* 
0 net. 
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The Gipsy Evangelist 


Success of His Mission in Portland 


*T’m in the 103d Psalm. I thank God and 
take courage,’’ said Gipsy Smith with a ‘‘ tear 
in his voice.’’ It was at a dinner given in his 
honor, and attended by about eighty-five of 
his Portland friends, when one minister after 
another had told of the various results of the 
mission. The pastor of the Friends’ church, 
who has been secretary of the executive com- 
mittee, spoke for the ministers, and expressed 
in simple, heartfelt words their appreciation 
of the Gipsy’s work. It had been a mission 
of the ministers, as the Gipsy had promised it 
should be. The heartiest cordiality had char- 
acterized the relations between the pastors 
and the missioner, and they had come to love 
‘him as a brother. 

But the mission had also been for the min- 
isters. The Gipsy had given them a new vision 
of the Christ; he had “‘tethered them to the 
cross.” Henceforth their preaching would be 
marked by a new realization of the meaning 
of the cross, and a new passion for those for 
whom Christ had died. 

Secretary Davis of the Y. M. C. A., speaking 
on The Mission and Laymen, testified that the 
mission had gotten the men in the churches to 
work. A great undertaking, in which all the 
churches joined, appealed to enterprising busi- 
ness men. 

The response to the toast The Mission and 
the Ladies was one of the best, showing how 
many women had gained new sweethearts, as 
the old, shiftless, drinking, lazy, unfaithful 
husband or son or brother had given place to a 
new man, who was working regularly, keep- 
ing sober and loving his family. 

Dr. McGruder of the Methodist church, 
spoke of the relation of the mission to Church 
union. It seemed—he said—as if God had 
been giving the churches an implied rebuke 
for their sectarian divisions, for the first time 
they all got together in Christian work, more 
people were won to the Lord in one night 
than had been won by any single denomina- 
tion in a year. Let the churches foster this 
spirit of unity by emphasizing unity of pur- 
pose—the conversion of souls, not the church- 
ing of people; unity of method—bringing an 
inquirer to Christ and then attaching him to 
the church best adapted to him, whatever it 
be; and finally unity of organization so far as 
possible. A committee was chosen to consider 
the feasibility of perpetuating the union of 
the churches in Portland in some organization 
to be patterned in general after the union of 
the Free churches in Great Britain. 

The chairman of the executive committee 
declared that the mission had given the 
churches a new interest in the common people 
and that the latter had responded splendidly. 

How strong an influence has been exerted 
on other classes, no one can fully tell. One 
pastor, however, has already been approached 
by several of his congregation who desire to 
join the church and whose interest has been 
aroused by the special meetings, though they 
preferred a less spectacular method of ex- 
pressing their decision than the inquiry- 
room. That there are many such instances 
is certain. 

And then the effect on the church members 
wouid justify all the expense and effort many 
times over. What was said at the banquet on 
behalf of the ministers holds for all Chris- 
tians who have come under the influence of 
this divinely anointed messenger of a higher 
life. He has stripped off the excuses in which 
so many had wrapped themselves in self-satis- 
fied comfort, has laid bare the sin that so 
easily ucd constantly besets us, has pointed 
oat the duty shirked so long that it is almost 
forgotten, and has held up the cross of Christ 
as the secret of power and the inspiration of 
weakened love. Many of the churches of Port- 
jand have had an awakening. Gipsy Smith 
was warranted in saying that if the churches 
will only keep on, supporting the pastors as 





loyally as they have supported him, they wil 
have the greatest work that has ever been seen 
in the city. ‘‘I believe your greatest work is 
ahead of you,” said he. 

If we judge the results of the mission simply 
by the tabulated figures, it has been a marked 
success. The number of adults who have 
signed cards, expressing their purpose to lead 
a Christian life, is 1,030. Of these less than 
thirty said they had no preference as to the 
church with which they desired to unite—indi- 
cating apparently that practically all had al- 
ready come under the influence of Christian 
teaching either in the home or earlier life. 
The largest proportion expressed a preference 
for Methodist churches; the Baptist came next 
and Congregational third. 

Three hundred children rose for prayers at 
the children’s meeting held last Saturday. That 
no one had expected such results was clear 
from the fact that the preparations for deal- 
ing with the children proved wholly inade- 
quate. That, however, was the only instance 
of such lack. 

Audiences have packed the auditorium every 
evening exc3pt on one or two very stormy 
nights. For the last Sunday evening meeting 
2,500 people crowded into the hall—a larger 
number than it ever held before. The church 
provided for the overflow meeting was quickly 
filled. A third meeting was arranged for in 
the vestry and Dr. Baker was drafted into 
service to conduct it. Probably the average 
evening attendance for the twenty days of the 
mission has been about 2,000. People have 
come from towns and cities far distant, and 
the message has been carried yet further by 
the unusually full reports in the press. One 
or two papers have given several columns 
daily to the mission—while the tone of the 
comments has been notably sympathetic 

As ip Boston, the night of the lecture on the 
Gipsy’s own life was chosen by the committee 
as the occasion for the presentation of a testi- 
m nial of gratitude. On behalf of the pastors 
and workers, Rev. J. V. Clancy of St. Law- 
rence Congregational Church presented to Mr 
Smith a beautiful gold watch, saying among 
other things: ‘‘ We claim you as our Gipsy 
You have led us to Christ and our hearts go 
out to you in gratitude.” The outburst of 
applause and the Chautauqua salute indicated 
that every one in the audience shared the 
sentiment. Mr. Smith was completely sur- 
prised and deeply touched and one sentence in 
his reply is so expressive of the real humility 
and self effacement which has characterized 
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him that it is worth repeating: ““I am no 
worthy of it, but if you will have patience 
with me I’ll make an honest effort to be 
worthy of your confidence and love.’ 

Cc. M. @ 


The Reach of Gipsy Smith’s 
Influence 


I thank you for your accounts and testi- 
monies of the work of Gipsy Smith. Boston 
is not the only place to benefit by his great 
work. Your Congregationalist will carry a 
message of inspiration to many a minister in 
far off and emaller places, that will bring 
power and conviction to his preaching and life. 
To me the saneness and yet the force of it has 
given new courage to continue to endeavor to 
preach a sane and reasonable gospel. May 
God grant unto Gipsy Smith and all his mes- 
sengers the wisdom and modesty and power 
necessary to bring the human soul and God 
together; just let God and man meet and ex- 
change thoughts, God will do the rest. We 
pray for this wisdom, this modesty, this 
power for God’s people in Colorado. Please 
accept these few thoughts of gratitude. 

Hans M. BoNNICKSEN. 

Crested Butte, Col. 








Read the best books first, or you may not 
have a chance to read them at all.—Thoreau. 
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Significant Meetings 


There have been two of these in the city the 
present week. One was a small gathering of 
thoughtful men as an outlook conference. 
The meetings were not heralded abroad, so 
that few comparatively knew anything of 
them. They were held at the Palmer House 
and at Lincoln Center, and were attended by 
a few evangelical ministers interested in the 
“‘new thought,” and anxious to discover the 
best way of treating the questions of the pres- 
ent time. Discussions were somewhat in- 
formal, but were frank and thorough. One 
can judge of the interest in the meetings and 
their importance by the themes and the speak- 
ers. They were The Method of Progress, 
opened by a paper, or an address, by Rev. 
C. H. Beale of Milwaukee; The Psychology 
of Inspiration opened by Prof. George A. Coe, 
Evanston; The Present State of the Miracle, 
opened by Prof. Shailer Mathews of the uni- 
versity and Rev. P. A. Snyder of Rockford, 
Ill.; The Church of the Conquest, opened by 
Rev. W. M. Short, Kansas City; Theology 
from the Standpoint of Functional Psychology, 
a paper by Rev. Edward S. Ames, Chicago. 
This paper having been printed in Unity, 
Noy. 22, was subjected to criticism by the 
brethren, and Mr. Ames requested to answer 
questions concerning it. The meeting was a 
profitable one, and indicated deep interest on 
the part of those present in the difficult ques- 
tions of the day. 

The second gathering was for the business 
of the City Missionary Society in the after- 
noon of Tuesday and for the annual dinner of 
life members and missionaries in the evening. 
From the report of the secretary, Dr. J. C. 
Armstrong, it appears that forty ministers 
and eight church visitors have been employed 
during the year. Four churches have been 
brought to self-support and extensive repairs 
at an outlay of several thousand dollars have 
been made on nine church buildings. Two 
new churches have been formed and half a 
dozen churches already existing have taken 
steps to secure better accommodations for 
worship and work. Forty-one churches and 
missions are at present under the care of the 
society. To these churches there have been 
added the last year 359 on confession of faith 
and 137 by letter. By a unanimous vote the 
directors have pledged themselves to raise 
nearly twice as much money the coming year 
as during the year now about to close and to 
see that every church has such aid as will in- 
crease its efficiency to the utmost. 

Since the society was organized in 1882 it 
has brought forty-seven of our churches, 
among them some of the most prosperous in 
the city, to self-support. At least one man a 
year from the missionary churches has en- 
tered the ministry. More than 20,000 persons 
have been received into the fellowship of these 
churches and the number now joining them 
each year is larger than ever. There were 
several addresses from the missionary pastors. 
Dr. W. E. Barton spoke admirably of the 
work of the First Church, Oak Park, in con- 
nection with Bethany Church, Chicago, and 
Dr. F. A. Noble inspired with Christian en- 
thusiasm all who heard him. Chicago is fortu- 
nate in having him in the city during the 
winter. 


The Shea Trial 


This is progressing slowly. Thus far dam- 
aging testimony has been given. Witnesses 
have said—and cross examination has not weak- 
ened their statements—that they were hired 
by Mr. Shea to slug and maim, were furnished 
knives to be used as opportunity offered, were 
given something to throw on horses to burn 
and injure them, and one witness declares 
that he was asked about dynamiting a building 
in which 300 non-union workezs were lodged. 
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In and Around Chicago 


There is little probability that any of this 
testimony will be set aside, for it is only con- 
firmatory of what was manifest every day dur- 
ing the strike. Meanwhile, hostility against 
union methods is increasing and unless they 
are changed the open shop will, in this region 
at least, become well-nigh universal. There 
is no objection whatever, to associations for 
mutual profit and even to secure increase of 
wages, but the spirit which seeks to prevent 
non-union men from obtaining employment or 
which is willing to injure them personally or 
to injure property is more and more openly 
condemned. Hence the interest in the Shea 
trial and the feeling that its revelations may 
be of the utmost importance. 


Evangelism 


In Congregational circles nearly all plans re- 
late to efforts for forward movements this 
winter along decidedly evangelistic lines. 
Monday morning at the Ministers’ Meeting 
four addresses were made by Rev. Messrs. 
Armstrong, Thorp, Libby and Penniman on 
the motives upon which one may appeal to 
men to become Christians. Each speaker em- 
phasized a different motive, each legitimate, 
and indicating equally strong desires to reach 
men with the gospel. Plans are being made 
for rendering the Gipsy Smith meetings as 
effective as possible. Instead of going to the 
audience room of the Y. M. C. A. it is now de- 
cided to go the Great Northern Theater, where 
Dr, Gunsaulus preached with such effect a 
year ago, and which is»easy of access for all 
business men in the heart of the city. The 
Moody Institute is also arranging for the 
second midwinter evangelistic and soul-win- 
ning conference, at the Chicago Avenue 
Church. Dr. Torrey will preside. The con- 
ference will begin New Year’s Day and will 
last three days. It will be helpful in prepar- 
ing for Mr. Smith, who begins his work a few 
days later. 


The Club 


The Congregational Club met Monday eve- 
ning at the Auditorium to celebrate the land- 
ing of the Pilgrims. As the president of the 
club Hon. O. N. Carter has during the year 
been transferred to the Supreme Court of 
the state, there was a universal desire that his 
associates should be guests of theclub. With 
the exception of the chief justice, who is ill, 
all were present and were felicitously intro- 
duced by President Carter. The program was 
a patriotic one with addresses on the Venture 
of Freedom, by Dr. G. Glenn Atkins of De- 
troit, and on Some of the Problems of the 
Time, by Hon. W. J. Calhoun of Chicago. 
Dr. Atkins spoke with earnestness and bril- 
liancy on a theme which evidently lies near his 
heart. He believes that unless one is willing 
to risk something nothing will begained. The 
club also gave half an hour to Rev. H. S. 
Johnson of Boston, to plead the cause of the 
Congo Free State. The meeting was one of 
the largest in the history of the club. Drs. 
Savage and Roy, charter members, and among 
its most faithful attendants were by unani- 
mous vote made honorary members. A reso- 
lution was also passed asking that the ad- 
journed meeting of the Dayton cenference be 
held in Chicago. 


Church Union 


Two Baptist churches, the Second with a 
membership of 1,400 and the Centennial with 
a membership of less than 500, have voted to 
unite under the name of the Second Baptist 
Church of Chicage. The building in which 
the Second now worships is in the heart of 
the business section of the West Side and is 
far from the homes of a majority of its sup- 
porters. There is, however, a large boarding 
house population within its reach. In order 





to retain its hold on this population it is pro- 
posed to make the buildings now in use the 
center of an institutional movement on an ex- 
tensive seale with the gospel prominent. The 
Centennial building will be used by the united 
church for regular services, and as its situa- 
tion is in a residence part of the city this union 
of the two bodies seems to settle satisfactorily 
a good many problems. The expense of run- 
ning the two churches separately has been a 
little less than $20,000 a year. It is not pro- 
posed to expend less money in carrying for- 
ward the work from the new center, but to 
expend it in what seems to be a wiser way. 
It was hoped and expected that the Fourth 
Church, which bas never had large success in 
spite of its location on Ashland Boulevard, and 
its beautiful edifice, would join in this move- 
ment, but at the last moment its members de- 
cided to retain their present organization and 
remain where they are. Both pastors of the 
united ‘church resign. This union suggests 
the wisdom of union of some Congregational 
churches, or such change in location as with 
advantage to the work might be made. In 
general, the objection to union or removal 
seems to be that it is a confession of weakness 
or failure, whereas it would often prove to be 
quite the contrary. 


Settlement of the Traction Question 


So far as the companies are concerned an 
agreement with the city has been reached 
which appears to be just to all parties and 
which ought to be satisfactory to the public. 
If either party has an advantage it is the city. 
It is agreed that there shall be a system of 
universal, transfers, by means of which a per- 
son can go for five cents from one end of the 
city to the other, a distance of about twenty 
miles. A subway is to be constracted at an 
expense of $5,000,000, the traction companies 
to furnish the money. This subway may be 
extended till it furnishes transportation to all 
the present business section of the city, and 
for that larger region which is fast being used 
for business. The roads are to form one com- 
pany and to provide the money for rehabilita- 
tion, including improved roadbeds and new 
ears. For this purpose at least $40,000 000 will 
be required. The city is to have the privilege 
of buying the roads by giving six months’ 
notice. The city is to pay $50,000,000 for the 
roads as they now stand, to allow five per cent. 
brokerage for the money which goes into 
improvements, and to assume the obligations 
incurred for these improvements. Seventy 
per cent. of the gross income is to be set aside 
for operating expenses, repairs and extensions, 
five per cent. for interest on the investment, 
and twenty-five per cent on the net profit is to 
be divided between the company and the city, 
the city receiving fifty-five per cent. the 
company forty-five. Improvements are to be 
made and the money expended under the di- 
rection of Bion J. Arnold, a traction expert, 
and a man in whom the city and the traction 
companies have confidence. He will be as- 
sisted by two engineers, one appointed by the 
companies, the other by the city. 

There is no reason why this agreement 
should not be ratified immediately and work 
on the improvements begin. The mayor, ‘al- 
though he talks as if the arrangement were 
advantageous to the city, proposes to wait 
till the spring election and refer the matter to 
the people. The public is impatient at the 
delay which seems entirely unnecessary. By 
this arrangement the city gets the largest 
share of the profits, retains control of the 
traction system with the privilege of making 
it its own on six months’ notice, or whenever 
it can raise the money, and in the meantime it 
knows that the men in control, for their own 
sake will manage the system as wisely and 
economically as possible. 


Chicago, Dec. 22. FRANKLIN. 
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Greater New York 


(The Congregationalist may be obtained in New 
York at the Congregational Bookstore, 156 Fifth 
Avenue; in Brooklyn of T. B. Ventres, 297 Fulton 
Street, and C. F. Halsey, Plymouth Church.) 


very Church an Extension Center 


This is the principle of all work at the West- 
chester church and Mr. Street every year 
preaches on the work for Westchester County. 
In the last five years, White Plains’ population 
has jumped from 8,000 to 15,000, the most 
rapid growth being at present. Last summer 
160 new houses were being built at one time. 
Telephones have increased from three to 1,700 
and besides other passengers, commuters alone 
number 1,200. Twenty years ago the little 
village of 2,500 had no sewerage, water or elec- 
tric systems. Five years ago the church just 
built stood alone on a hilltop and today is 
surrounded by beautiful homes. Five years 
hence White Plains is expected to be a city of 
25,000, a community of homes, not transient 
fiat dwellers. Mr. Street emphasizes his ap- 
peal for the future by the fact that on a wet 
November Sunday only 771 Protestant and 
Roman Catholic people of all ages worshiped 
in their temples, out of a population of 15,000. 

As forty-eight per cent. of the Congrega- 
tional churches founded in America have died 
largely for lack of centralized power, the 
Westchester church, with its three congrega- 
tions, including Scarsdale and Chatterton Hili, 
has determined on a development in which, if 
“one branch or congregation gets weak, all the 
rest will strengthen it. But this is not ex- 
pected, for Westchester has the inspiring vis- 
ion of « thousand members! It proposes to 
assist in making New York State independent 
of outside home missionary aid. It desires to 
emulate the record of the Church of the Pil- 
grims, Brooklyn, in its extension spirit. 

Westchester County holds nearly a quarter 
million of population and in the next quarter 
century is expected to reach three millions in 
people. The Westchester church has 407 
members, an increase of eighty-one over last 
year. Its Bible schools number over 300 and 
its properties are worth $26,000, with about 
$4,000 debt that will easily be met. That the 
people believe in their four pastors and their 
own responsibilities is seen by the fact that 
on Extension Sunday the three congregations, 
with an attendance of 306, gave $700 as their 
practical response to Mr. Street’s appeal. 


Canandaigua to Flatbush 

A great opportunity and a man competent to 
fill it have been brought together by the unani- 
mous call of Flatbush Church to Rev., Lewis 
T. Reed, the successful pastor at Canandaigua 
and an acknowledged state leader. Mr. Reed 
is only thirty-five years old but has already 
impressed all who know him with his vigor 
and insight. He comes to a strong brother- 
hood of churches and ministers in Brooklyn 
and shoulders a heavy responsibility in the 
important field at Flatbush. Mr. Reed is a 
graduate of Amherst and Yale, was a tutor at 
Robert College, Constantinople, and has had 
but one previous pastorate, at Cummington, 
Mass. He is now moderator of the State As- 
sociation and will preside at the May meeting 
in Saratoga. The addition of Mr. Reed to the 
metropolitan ministry increases Brooklyn’s 
debt to the up-state churches. 

The Flatbush Church has not been idle 
since Mr. Chase removed to Meadville, Pa., 
almost a year ago. Its work has steadily de- 
veloped and new church members have been 
added. A fine piece of property adjoining 
the school hall and parish house is now free 
and clear and a fund is being raised to erect 
the church edifice. With such a plant and a 
splendid body of laymen, the Flatbush Church 
will remain the center of influence for our 
work in outer Brooklyn. 


The Pilgrim and the Immigrant 


Being the original immigrants to New Eng- 
land, Congregationalists naturally receive a 


great deal of information as to the immigrant 
of today, and the duty of the Pilgrims’ de- 
scendants to the new types of pilgrims now 
landing. Its importance is shown by the fact 
that Commissioner Watchorn of Ellis Island, 
has spoken recently at both the New York 
and Brooklyn Congregational Clubs, the Man- 
hattan-Brooklyn Conference and several indi- 
vidual church services. 

At the December meeting of the New York 
Club he spoke on the character and value of 
our present immigrants. Addresses by Judge 
Palmieri on the Italian, and Rabbi Magnes on 
the Jewish pilgrims, came first. Judge Pal- 
mieri referred to the increasing demand for 
the Italian laborer to dig railroads, and to the 
thrift and sobriety of the miscalled ‘* dago,” 
who is scarcely ever seen in an almshouse, or 
becomes a burden to others, and who doubles 
the value of real estate wherever he goes, be- 
cause of his ability to pay good rent. Rabbi 
Magnes, who has quite a boyish appearance 
for so responsible a post as leader of Temple 
Emanuel, described the progress of the Jew 
as the chief cause of the prejudice against 
him. Yet he is the eternal pilgrim, and, asa 
race, the poorest and least successful. He has 
no home to go back to. He is judged as a 
Jew, not as a worker. If he succeeds at 
school or in business, is it not best for the 
best to win? The Jew is always an idealist. 
America is making him one of the best of real- 
ists. Mr. Watchorn corrects much misappre- 
hension wherever he goes, especially as to the 
worth of the great immigration from South- 
eastern Europe. He gave striking illustrations 
of the improvement in social conditions, wages, 
etc., in Europe, due to the tide of immigration 
here, as well as the infiuence of those who re- 
visit their European homes. 


A Searching and Practical Appeal 

An unusual letter addressed ‘‘ to those mem- 
bers of the Church of Christ in Flushing to 
whom we are called to minister” has been 
sent to every person in the Congregational, 
Reformed, Baptist and Methodist churches, 
signed by the four pastors. Its appeal to fel- 
lowship and loyalty is centered on three 
serious facts: the unchurched, the indifferent 
church members, and the small number of 
accessions on confession. But the most signifi- 
cant fact is the letter itself, a document im- 
possible forty years ago. Every letter was 
accompanied by a slip to be returned to each 
pastor if the recipient would sign a promise 
to pray definitely for a religious awakening. 
It is proposed to realize this in January bya 
great united effort in the whole community. 
Rev. C. R. Raymond, who succeeded Mr. Fitch, 
will do part of the preaching. His work at 
First Church is obtaining a deep hold. Its 
tenderness has been but deepened by the 
death of his infant boy two weeks ago. 


Polity and Preachers 

The Manhattan-Bronx Brotherhood of Pas- 
tors, after valuable discussion on breaches of 
Congregational polity, has decided to prepare 
a leaflet of hints for general guidance in call- 
ing councils, etc. Among incidents causing 
the discussion were: The inclusion of churches 
of other denominations in calling a council, also 
of non-Congregational ministers whose consci- 
entious votes have more than once caused em- 
barrassment, and the questicnable practice of 
calling almost as many individuals as churches, 
who should rather be invited as guests. Other 
points raised were the propriety of a pastor or 
former pastor becoming a trustee of his own 
church or remaining in active membership. 

The brotherhood in the remaining meetings 
of the winter will discuss the elements of 
great preaching in Drs. William M. Taylor, 
John Hall, Maltbie D. Babeock and R. S. 
Storrs. SYDNEY. 





Despise school and remain a fool.—German 
Saying. 
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Starting with God and Staying 
with Him 


(¥. P. 8. C. E. Prayer Meeting) 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Jan. 6-12. Beginning with God and 
Continuing with Him. Gen.1: 1; John1: 1-14, 
15: 4-7. (Consecration meeting.) 

Who needs a start. Three classes in par- 
ticular: (1) Those who sometimes feel them- 
selves fairly well along in the good way, 
further than certain other persons have gone. 
To such the New Year comes with its bugle 
call to humility and fresh self-dedication. You 
never get so near to God that you do not need 
frequently to put your hand afresh in his and 
say, “Father be Thou my companion and 
guide.” Time is divided into day and night, 
months and years, in order that we may begin 
anew. We may think ourselves fairly good 
Christians, but the more keenly we realize that 
we have only acquired the alphabet of the 
knowledge of God, the more teachable we 
shall be. The Scotch have the expression 
“far ben,” which they apply to a man who 
seems to have come into very intimate relations 
with God. Should not that be our ambition 
to be “ far ben.” 

(2) Those who have started once, but prac- 
tically given up their religion. To such the 
New Year comes with the grace of oppor- 
tunity. You well know that it is not God’s 
fault that your love grew cold, or your zeal 
slackened; you were negligent with your re- 
ligious duties, you scanted. prayer and Bible 
reading. Could you expect to stay in the com- 
pany of the noble of this earth unless you 
were trying to think their thoughts and to do 
their deeds? But never mind the past, begin 
again. 

(3) Those who have never started. O the 
awfulness of going on into the twenties, the 
thirties, the forties, without ever once having 
made one honest start toward God. But this 
is New Year’s week, and all over the land men 
for the first time are beginning to recognize 
God as their Father and Friend. Never were 
there so many voices calling upon the people 
to quit their sins and live divinely. Evangel- 
ists, preachers, Sunday school teachers, popu- 
lar periodicals, the daily papers—some of them 
—are all in one way and another urging men 
and women, boys and girls, to live for some- 
thing more than pleasure or riches. There 
was never a better time, and there never will 
be a better time for you, my hesitating brother, 
to start in the Christian life. 





The inspiration of the start. When the 
pistol flashes and the runners bound off to- 
gether down the track, how the blood of the 
spectators tingles, and how the runners them- 
selves strain every nerve! There may not be 
that spectacular display in connection with 
the fresh moral start marking this New Year 
week, but let us not lose the thrill that comes 
from a clean, straight decision to live as God 
would have us. 





The grace of continuance. But the test will 
come as we get into the midst of the humdrum 
days before us. Can we go on then quietly 
and steadily? Surely, if we have any back- 
bone. Greater even than the joy of begin- 
ning is the joy of continuance. Too many 
people do not give religion half a try. They 
abandon it before they have really tested its 
worth. Two young men once fell in with 
Jesus Christ by an Oriental river and accepted 
his invitation to spend a day with him. That 
was what made Andrew and John such gen- 
uine disciples from the beginning. They stayed 
with Jesus long enough to find out how good 
and wise he was. Not many weeks later he 
was the guest for two long days in a certain 
Samaritan city, and at the end of these days 
“many more believed because of his word.’’ 
If men would only put themselves for two days 
or even for a single day in the society of Jesus 
Christ they could not help believing on him. 
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Racial Readjustment in Georgia 
(Continued from page 906.) 


between the races, see that offenders of both 
races are apprehended and justice impartially 
administered, and permanently secure protec- 
tion to both white and black.”” The movement 
contemplates the putting of larger responsi- 
bility upon the coiored race by making Negro 
policemen for Negro localities and by increas- 
ing the number of Negro jurors. In response 
to the demand that the colored race deliver its 
criminals leading colored men have asserted 
that they would if only they were clothed 
with authority, and this movement contem- 
plates the acceptance of the challenge by trying 
the experiment. Already through this civic 
movement a Negro charged with criminal as- 
sault was acquitted by a jury of white men in 
less than five minutes in the face of the posi- 
tive identification of the prisoner by the white 
prosecutrix in open court. 

The white Civic League is in co-operation 
with the Colored Co-operative Civic League, 
each league being represented by an executiye 
committee of twenty. In all matters of inter- 
racial welfare these committees will confer 
and determine what is best to bedone. Any 
man of each race may become a member of his 
respective league by signifying his intention 
of supporting the purpose of the league, and 
already about five thousand members have 
given their signatures, which are to be printed 
in the daily press as an ocular demonstration 
of the real strength of the movement. 

Quite as important, if not more so than 
the movements themselves, is the kind of men 
behind them. In this the movements are 
most fortunate, and their promoters are in 
themselves guarantees of the success of any 
measures they espouses. Behind the indus- 
trial movement is Hon. Clark Howell, editor 
of the Constitution, popularly called the 
“Georgia Bible.’”” Former Governor W. J. 
Northen, president of the Southern Baptist 


Convention, stands sponsor for the religious 
movement, and the venerable Southerner as- 
serts that he desires to make this work of the 
union of the races the crowning work of his 
long and varied career. Mr. Charles T. Hop- 
kins, a young man at the bar and one of the 
most potent forces in the life of Atlanta, leads 
the civic movement, and his name is the syn- 
onym of victory in this city. With these dis- 
tinct yet concurrent movements in operation 
it is clear that Atlanta is on the eve of real 
moral reconstruction along race lines, and if 
successful there is no reason why this plan 
should not affact the whole South. 





BATH OF BEAUTY 
Is Cuticura Soap, Assisted by Cuticara 
Ointment, Purest and Sweetest 

of Emollients 
Cuticura Soap combines delicate, medicinal, emol- 
lient, sanative, and antiseptic properties derived 
from Cuticura, the great Skin Cure, with the purest 
of cleansing ingredients and most refreshing of 
flower odors. For preserving, purifying, and beau- 
tifying the skin, scalp, hair, aud hands, for irrita- 
tions of the skin, for baby rashes, itchings, and chaf- 
ings, for lameness and soreness, for sanative, anti- 
septic cleansing, and for all the purposes of the 
toilet, bath, and nursery, Cuticura Soap, assisted 

by Caticura Ointment, is priceless. 


_ Wants — 
~ Notices under t d ) five lines (eight 
words to the line), = yo oe Nome fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines” ten cents each per msertion. 











Over 1,000 men secured positions through us last 
month Let us help you to a high-grade position. Write 
for booklet. Hapgoods, 305 Broadway, New York. 


Housekeeper. Wanted, a capable, middle-aged 
woman, to do general heusework in a fami ly of two. 
No washing. Apply to Box 96, Derry, N. H. 

An Invalid can find an attractive home in a physi- 
cian's family near Boston. Bountiful table and sympa- 
thetic care. Address M. D., 52,care The Congregationalist, 
Beston, Mass. 


Boome. World’s 8. 8. Convention,1907. First-class 
tour, only $157. All expenses. Apply atonce. Tickets 
to Egypt and a $73 extra. Rev. L. D. Temple, 
Wate tertown, K., Mas 


Open Positions. Manager $2,500. Salesman $1,500. 
Book keerer $1,200. Clerk $750 Other openings on file. 
Write today for wrny list and plan. Business 
Opportunity Co., 1 Union Square, New York. 


All Humors 


Are impure matters which the skin, liver, 
kidneys and other organs cannot take care of 
without help. 

Pimples, boils, ecz2ma and other eruptions, 
loss of appetite, that tired feeling, bilious 
turns, fits of indigestion, dull headaches and 
many other troubles are due to them. They 
are removed by 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Ia usual liquid form or in chocolated tablets 
known as Sarsatabs. 100 doses $1. 


Wants 


Wanted. Any person or persons contemplating the 
installation of new furnaces or ranges in their churches 
or homes. the best of advice cap be given free by ad- 
dressing Ranges, 47, care The Congregatvonalist, Boston. 








Wanted. Any church contemplating the purchase 
of new carpets can learn something to their advantage 
by addressin ng Purchaser, 47, care Congregationalhist, 
Boston, Mass. 


Wanted, the name and address of any parties who 
would be interested in a tour te the West fotiies. Inter- 
esting information will be sent to those contemplating 
such a trip, free of charge. Address Tours, 47, care The 
Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 








Invalids. Are there invalids among your friends 
who must be lifted daily? If so write me and learn 
about the only invalid lifter that transfers from pillow 
to chair orcouch. Address Rev. John W. Norris, Kings- 
ton Station, Wilkesbarre, Pa. 





Holy Land and Eu (including World’s ‘Sun- 
day Schoot Conveation). “Tne ceptionally fine tours free 
to ministers and others who can secure and assist to 
conduct party of five. Cash commi:sions. Fine tours 
at banca Rev. George Mason, Wiatagee, De. 
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Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


BAUMANN, GusTAv B., German Ch., Waukegan, 
IIL, to Polar, Wis., English and German Chs, 
Accepts. 

CHASE, EzRA B., late of Austin Ch., Chicago, IIl., 
to Morris, Minn. 

CLARK, ERNEST E., Ashland, Pa., to E’m Ch., 
Plymouth. Accepts, and is at work. 

DAVIE, CHAS. N., formerly of Cranberry Isles, Me., 
to N. Bridgton and Harrison. Accepts. 

GREENAWAY, BRANDON, Second Ch., Winona, 
Minn., to First Ch., Britt, lo. Accepts. 

HERALD, CHAS., recently of Bethesda Ch., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., to Grace Gospel Ch., same city. The 
church was formerly Baptist, but now leaves 
mode of baptism to individual discretion. 


KITCHEN, THos. A., Berea, Ky., to Corbin. 
Accepts. 

Loomis, ALBA L. P., lately of Rochester, Wis., to 
Randolph. Accepts. 


MARSH, BURTON E., recently of Sloan, Io., to Far- 
ragut. Accepts, and is at work. 

MARVIN, JOHN P., recently of Norwich, Vt., to 
Oxford, Mass. Accepts. 

MoorRE, CHURCHILL, Keswick Ridge, N. B., to 
Ayer’s Cliff, Que., a former pastorate for eight 
years. Accepts, and is at work. 

MoREIs, 0. LLoypb, W. Bromwich, Eng., to Welsh 
Ch., Edwardsdale, Pa., to become associate pas- 
tor with Dr. T. C. Edwards. 

MUTTART, LORENZO W., Sumner, Me., to Wool- 
wich. Accepts. 

OsTROM, T. AUG., Swedish Ch., Montclair, N. J., 
to Second Swedish Ch. (Quinsigamond), Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

OSTEN-SAKEN, FRED., German and English chs., 
Poplar, Wis., to Park Falls and Fifield. Accepts. 

REED, LEwis T., Canandaigua, N. Y., to Flatbush 
Ch., Brooklyn. 

RicuH, ULYssks G., recently of Laingsburg, Mich., 


to Gaylord. Accepts. 

Rowk, JAMEs, Randolph, Wis., to Withee and 
Owen. Accepts. 

RUSSUELL, J. A., New Lebanon, N. Y., to W. Suf- 
field, Ct. Accepts. 


Sass, T. W., to Conklin, Mich. 

SMITH, G. ERNEST, Oconomowoc, Wis., to Morton 
Park Ch., Chicago, Ill. Accepts. 

STUTSON, HENRY H., Biwabik, Minn.,to New Rich- 
land. Accepts. 

THOMPSON, W. SHERMAN, declines call to Pros- 
pect Hill Ch., Somerville, Mass. 

TUTHILL, Wo. B., E. Hartford, Ct., accepts call to 
Leominster, Mass. 

VAUGHAN, STEPHEN, Ross Memorial and Sturges 
Memorial Chs., Port Huron, Mich., to Eastlake. 
Accepts. 

WILSON, JOHN H., Bethlehem Ch., Davenport, Io., 
to De Long, IIl., a former pastorate. 

WoopLock, ALFRED L., Williamston, Mich., to 
Dexter. Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations 


ELVIN, JAMES, o. East Douglas, Mass., Dec. 19. 
Sermon, Rev. Enoch V. King; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. N. T. Dyer, E. W. Eldridge, Alex. Wis- 
wall, J. R. Thurston and Andrew Campbell. 

SimMs8, THOs., rec. p. First Ch., Braintree, Mass., 
Dec. 18. Addresses, Rev. Messrs. E. N. Hardy, 
A. F. Pierce, vu. L. Sewall; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. A. E. Kirk, W. O. Ayer, A. A. Ellsworth, 
F. R. Griffin and R. H. Cochrane. 


Resignations 


BAUMANN, GUSTAV B., German Ch., Waukegan, 
Ill., after eight years’ service. 

CARR, EpwIn S., Hinsdale, Ill. 

GREENAWAY, BRANDON, Second Ch., Winona, 
Minn. 

KITCHEN, THos. A., Berea, Ky. 

MOORE, CHURCHILL, Keswick Ridge, N. B. 

MUTTART, LORENZO W., Sumner, Me. 

STEFFEY, E. LEROY, Tipton, Mich. 

STEVENS, J. MERLE, Pacific Ch., Chicago, IIl., to 
take effect April 28, 1907, after a seven years’ 
pastorate. 

STUTSON, HENRY H., Biwabik, Minn. 

TUTHILL, Wo. B., E. Hartford, Mich. 

WILSON, ALFRED G., Rhinelander, Wis., after a 
pastorate of nearly six years? 


Stated Supplies 
GOODSELL, DENNIS, at Beckwith, Cal., for a few 
months, 
Churches Organized 
Corona, R. F. D., CAL., Union Congregational, 


30 Nov.,, 17 members, by Rev. W. E. Eckles of 
Claremont. 











Free from harmful drugs. 
Cure coughs and _hoarse- 
Prevent sore throat. 


ness. 
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| beautiful a Christian home 





THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


PLAINVIEW, 8S. D., 18 members, by Supt. W. H. 
Thrall. 
Dedications 
GAYLORD, KAN.—House of worship dedicated free 
of debt, $1,073 being raised at that service. Ser- 
mons by Supt. H. £. Thayer and Rev. W. E. 
Brehm. 


Material Gain 


EtyRiA, O., First, Rev. W. E. Cadmus. Debt of 
$17,000 raised, more than that sum being sub- 
scribed, most of it by individuals interviewed by 
pastor. 

HARTFORD, CT, Fourth, Rev. H. H. Kelsey. 
$2,300 raised on recent Sunday toward debt of 
$6,000. To the music of a stirring processional 
hymn, congregation marched around auditorium, 
depositing their money and pledges in strong box 
as they reached the altar. 

MARIETTA, O., Harmar, Rev. L. J. Travis. Walls 
of auditorium redecorated, new pulpit furniture 
purchased and architectural changes made about 
pulpit platform. Services resumed in auditorium 
on the 59th anniversary of dedication of present 
structure. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Lyndale.—$2,800 subscribed 
to pay balance of heavy debt which has endured 
since organization. Steps taken to secure assist- 
ant pastor, made necessary by growing parish. 
Salary of pastor, Rev. C. E. Burton, increased to 
$2,200. 


Anniversaries 


NorwIcH, Cr., Mohegan, Rev. A. J. Hetrick. 

t Seventy-fifth, celebrated with historical address 
by Rev. James Fitch, speeches by Rev. J. R. Dan- 
forth and others and sermon by Dr. L. L. West. 


Gilts 


ANDOVER, MAss.,’Free, Rev. F. A Wilson.. From 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph W. Smith of Andover, $15- 
000 toward new house of worship, for which 
lot had already been secured in the center of the 
town. This so far assures success that the church 
will build in early spring. The gift isin keeping 
with the history, as Deacon John Smith—father of 
Mr. Smith and of the late Mrs. Helen G. Coburn 
of Boston, who left $10,000 for the purpose— 
founded the church sixty years ago; and Mrs. 
Smith’s father, the late Deacon Donald, was one 
of its pillars. 

NorRTH ADAMS, MAss.—Handsome pulpit Bibie, 
American version, bearing on cover this inscrip- 
tion: “ To the Methodist Episcopal Church, North 
Adams, Mass., in grateful recognition of cour- 
tesies extended to the Haystack Centennial Mis- 
sionary Meetings, Oct. 9-12, 1906, from the First 
Congregational Church, North Adams, Mass.” 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Fourth, Rev. E. L. Walz. 
From Dr. Charles Parkhurst of Madison Sq. 
Presb. Ch., New York, beautiful carved black 
walnut pulpit. 


Bequests 

BELCHER, E. FANNY, To First Ch., Randolph, 
Mass., for support of minister, $3,000; for sup- 
port of music, $1,000; to town, lot of land for 
park. If not accepted by town, land to be sold 
for benefit of church. 

MILLER, JULIA A. Te Congregational Church, 
Sheffield, Mass., and Old Men’s Home in Phila- 
delphia, $500 each. 


meet eee 








Marriages 





The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 





STEARNS—COOLEY—In Auburndale, Dec. 20, by Rev. 
E. E. Strong, Joseph T. Stearns, Esq , of Burlington 
Vt., to Julia D., daughter of William H. Cooley o 


Auburndale 
Deaths 


The charge for notices of Jeaths is twenty-five cents. 
additional line ten cents,counting eight words to a line. 
money should be sent with the notice. 





Each 
The 





MRS, Z. F. BRETT 


In Brookline, Mass., Nov. 18, Julia Frances, widow of 
Zenas Franklin Brett, aged eighty years. 

The departure hence of Mrs. Brett removes from our 
midst one of the oldest members of her church. For 
fifty-two years she has been in fellowship with this 
Christian community, having entered it in 1854. She 
represented that beautiful type of Christian. woman- 
hood and motherhood which characterized the last gen- 
eration of New Englanders. 

Her eight children ali live to cherish the memory of 
one of the sweetest, gentlest and most cheerful women 
whose goodness and grace ever illuminated and made 
She lived out her eighty 
years of life in quiet and contented confidencd of peace, 
such as the Master promised to his devoted disciples. 
Those who have been nearest and dearest to her will 
miss her radiant countenance and that gracious benig- 
nity which brought sunshine into the cloudiest days; 
but the memory of the just is in itself an inspiration 
which grows warmer and more vitalizing as the days 
pass. R. T. 
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Select Spring and Summer tours. 
Small parties. Choice of routes. 


EUROP Personal escort. Apply at once. 


Rev. L. D. TEMPLE, Watertown K., Mass. 








“The 
20th Century 


Limited” 


Fastest Long Distance Train 
in the World 


960 MILES IN 18 HOURS 


VIA THE 


NEW YORK 


(CENTRAL 
~ LINES 





“ America’s Greatest Railroad ” 


This magnificent train is equipped 
with Pullman cars of the very latest 
design and has all the special features 
which have made the New York Cen- 
tral service so deservedly popular. 
Barber, Fresh and Salt Water Baths, 
Valet, Ladies’ Maid, Manicure, Stock 
and Market Reports, Telephone, Ste- 
nographer, etc. 

A dozen other fast trains between, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, 


AND 


BUFFALO, DETROIT, CLEVELAND, 
COLUMBUS, CINCINNATI, 
INDIANAPOLIS, 
CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, 
the West and Southwest, 


C.F. DALY, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, New York. 














J. S. Waterman & Sons 
Incorporated 
UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS 
2326 and 2328 Washington St. 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one roof. in- 
cluding offices, salesrooms, morgue, dressing 
rooms and chapel. Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 
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Among the Seminaries 


Harvard 


Prof. F. G. Peabody, who resigned as dean 
of the schoo], has been succeeded by Prof. 
W. W. Fenn. Dr. Peabody, however, retains 
his professorship and will continue to give his 
usual courses. 

The Harvard Divinity Club has had recently 
two addresses by Dr. S. A. Eliot on The Min- 
ister and the Service of Music and The Minis- 
ter and His Tools. Dr. van Dyke has also 
spoken twice, once informally and again on 
The Ministry: Its Opportunities and Privi- 
leges. The last meeting was the Christmas 
service, and E. M. Slocombe preached. Rev. 
W. A. Knight, at the last meeting of the 
Harvard Congregational Club, read his de- 
lightful paper on Dr. Lavendar of Old Ches- 
ter, since published in The Congregationalist. 
Rev. Messrs. S. C. Bushnell, C. E. Beals, 
A. P. Fitch and Mr. G. P. Morris also spoke 
on various aspects of ministerial life. 

The Dudleian lecture for the current year 
was given by Prof. F. G. Peabody, Dec. 17. 

The Appearance of the Ethical Note in New 
England Theology was the subjact of a recent 
address by Dean W. W. Fenn at the Minis- 
terial Conferenc3. G. M. J. 


Yale 


At a memorial service for the late Professor 
Stevens, Professor Walker delivered the ad- 
dress before a large body of students past and 
present, members of the divinity and other 
faculties of the university and representatives 
of the churches. The facts of his life were 
presented in so strong and interesting a way as 
to recall in striking manner his powers of ap- 
plication and accomplishment, genial compan- 
ionship and outgoing spirit of helpfulness 
and the wisdom and sanity of his’ jadgment. 
In a few graphic touches were then portrayed 
those characteristics of mind and heart which 
made him so large a contributor to his day and 
generation and so endeared him to all who 
knew him. 


Do It Now 


Don’t put it off any longer, but 
start a bank account at once and in 
a very short time you will say it was 
the best thing you ever did. 














You Can Open a Savings 
Account with Us with $5.00 


It is easy to add to an account when 
once started. 


We Pay 4% Interest 
on Savings Deposits 


Send for our interesting Banking 
by Mail booklet. 


Assets $8,113,648.81 
Deposits $7,000,000.00 


Slater Trust Company 
Pawtucket, R.I. 


Please mention Congregationalist when writing. 


incredible 


Isn't it incredible that we could serve hundreds of investors 
for thirty-one years without loss or complaint, and fail to 
satisfy you? 

This unbroken success is founded on conservatism. We 
predicate all on safety. Write and inquire about our first 
mortgages, yielding six per cent interest net. 


PERKINS & COMPANY, Lawrence, Kansas. 


Established 1855. 


























THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


He believed that the eternal verities of the 
age need restatement, and that a construetive 
work must be done, if Christianity is to meet 
men effectively amid present perplexities and 
in the light of modern views of the world, 
society and man’s needs and destiny. 

No less characteristic was that spontaneous 
wit, which bubbled up in constant and ex- 
haustless flow, an unfailing delight. He made 
friends easily and held them long. He at- 
tracted those of occupations and habits of life 
far removed from his own. Suc» a life as his 
would not have been possible had it not been 
animated by a simple and sincere piety. His 
was a religion all the more profound and dom- 
inating that it did not come readily to the lips. 


To search for truth he gave his days 
As teacher, writer, man; 

Eager to follow all God’s ways 
And learn his Master’s plan. 


A friend, he walked among his friends 
With courage, hope and cheer; 

Strong with the strength that aye attends 
Him to whom God is near. 


Called from his task in noon-tide’s hour 
To all too early rest, 

His work abides, in helpful power; 
His memory is blest. 

At a recent public meeting of the Biblical 
and Semitic Clab Mr. Hoskins of Beirut gave 
an admirably illustrated lecture on a part of 
the East Jordan country which he has had 
exceptional opportunities to examine. The 
Taylor Lectures by President King have 
been postponed till March. No decision has 
been reached with regard to filling Professor 
Stevens’s chair. The interest awakened by 
the lectures of Prof. E.C. Moore of Harvard, 
who is temporarily filling the chair, is evident 
from the fact that the number of students 
visiting in his classes has steadily grown till 
these nearly if not quite outnumber those 
regularly enrolled. 

The new course in Practical Philanthropy 
by Professor Bailey is proving its value and 
interesting qualities. Within a few monthsa 
special investigation will be undertaken of the 
Italian problem—a very real question for New 
Haven, now that this nationality constitutes 
one-third of its population. Secretary Patton 
has recently visited us to advise with those 
having the foreign field in mind and p\ans are 
under way for the students’ c?-operation in 
the state sampaign to follow the February 
meeting in this city. 

The brief Outlines of the Life and Teach- 
imgs of Jesus jast issued by Professor Kent 
and Mr. Castor as praliminary to their larger 
work is meeting with as much favor as the 
new series of Biblical wall-maps recently 
published by Professor Kent and Mr. Madsen. 
Among recent publications by the Alumni 
may be noted, The Atonement in Literature 
and Life, by Rev. C. A. Dinsmore, D. D., 1888; 
The Democracy of the Church, by Rev. E. L 
Heermancee, 1902. Be @. C. 


Bangor 


The special lecture courses at the seminary 
are arranged to occur all in one week, Feb. 
11-16. This follows the precedent of last year, 
when Convocation Week was so successful. 
A large number of Maine ministers will at- 
tend the lectures. Prof. Hugh Black, lately 
of Free St. George’s Church, Edinburgh, now 
professor in Union Seminary, will be the 
George Shepard lecturer on Preaching. Prof. 
George H. Palmer, LL. D., Harvard, will be 
the Samuel Harris lecturer on Literature and 
Life. Dr. Henry L. Griffia of Bangor will 
give the Enoch Pond lectures on Applied 
Christianity. M. A. H. 





Meetings and Events to Come 


BosTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Monday, 
Dec. 31, 10.30 A.m_ Speaker, Mr. Frank K. Foster; 
subject, Points of Contact between the Church and 
Trade Unionism. 

MINNEAPOLIS MINISTERS’ MEETING, Plymouth 
Church, Dec. 31, 10.30 a. M. Union Meeting. 

WoMAN’S BOARD OF Missions, Friday meeting, Pil- 
grim Hall, 11 a. M. 
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I put Macsetu on my lamp- 
chimneys as I am satisfied to 
be known as the maker of the 
only good lamp-chimney. 

There are other lamp- 
chimneys, but their makers 
fail to own them. It’s no 
wonders. 


My Index is useful to everyone who owns 
a lump, and it’s free. 


Address, MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 








With its delightful climate, excellent 
hotels, 2,000 miles of Macadamized 
roads for automobiling equal to 
Park Boulevards. Also golf, shoot- 
ing, driving, bathing, etc. 


The palatial Twin-Screw Steamship, 


PRINZESSIN VICTORIA LUISE, 


or the new “PRINZ” Steamers offer special 
accommodations. 


FIRST-CLASS RATES 


$35.00 s, $60.00 f° 


and upward, including stateroom and meals. 


THE PRINZESSIN VICTORIA LUISE 


is one of the finest twin-screw passenger vessels 
afloat ; carries first-class passengers only; state- 
rooms equipped with lower berths only; has a 
gymnasium with latest Zander apparatus 
splendid ship’s band; in fact, service, cuisine 
and entire equipment equal to the finest trans- 
atlantic liners. 

For further particulars, booklet, rates, etc. 


apply to 


HAMBURG AMERICAN LINE 
35-37 Broadway, New York 


1229 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. Pa. 
159 Randolph Street, Chicago, 11]. 

go State Street, Boston, Mass. 

908 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
gor Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


AGENCIES IN ALL LARGE CITIES 








Church Organs 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
LOUISVILLE S8T. LOUIS 


CHICAGO 
Main Office & Works pt: kena dreen: Mass. 


K- 
Hastinas Co. 


FAIR PRICES ESTABLISHED 1827 ALL SIZES 
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The Portland Circuit 


The churches have been doing faithful, fruitful 
work. In Woodfords Church quiet, persistent, 
heart-to-heart work has resulted in the addition of 
seventy-five members within a year, forty-two of 
them coming on confession. Of these, all but four- 
teen have been over eighteen years of age and only 
three have been under fifteen. Several more are to 
come at the next communion. The way in which 
such results have been accomplished may be sug- 
gested by the fact that Dr. L. F. Puell has made 
over @ thousand calls since Jan.1. A largely at- 
tended mission study club of young married men 
and women is studying Clark’s Leavening the Na- 
tion; & men’s club is planning to resume the monthly 
meetings which proved enjoyable last winter, with 
addresses by various speakers on different kinds of 
work. The women’s work is conducted by a Wom- 
an’s Association with three departments—the circle 
for social entertainments, the benevolent depart- 
gent for city work and the missionary department 
for werk in the larger fields. The Junior Christian 
Endeavor, under the leadership of the pastor’s wife, 
is especially flourishing. 

A $6,000 parsonage was erected during the sum- 
mer and at the recent house-warming, the people 
jeft in token of cordial feeling, a mission clock, 
parlor chair and other gifts. All sittings in the 
eburch are rented. 

No such growth is possible for the other churches, 
as their conditions are totally different. But their 
work, too, is bearing splendid fruit. At State Street 
Prof. W. J. Moulton of Bangor Seminary is giving 
a series of six lectures Sunday noons on the Epistle 
to the Galatians. His mastery of the subject, and 
skillful, dramatic presentation of his material have 
attracted large numbers, the attendance at each 
session being about 150. Another special feature 
hereiis the vesper service. It is intended to appeal 
¢o“non-churchgoers, and is attended by about as 
manyias the morning service, though the two con- 
gregations are almost entirely different. Once a 
month comes a choral vesper service, with special 
gusic. The foreign mission work has grown sur- 
prisingly in the lasttwo years. When Dr. R. A. Hume 
wasin Portland shortly before his return to India, 
a@ plan was worked out by him and the pastor, Rev. 
Raymond Calkins, by which State Street Church 
assumed the financial responsibility for the work in 
the Parner District of the Marathi Mission carried 
on:by the forty-one native workers associated with 
Dr. Hume. Over $1,100 were given for the work 
jast year and plans are under way for enlarging it 
further. Besides this offering generous contribu- 
tions have been made by the women. Interest in 
work in India is fostered by frequent letters from 
the workers there which are answered by different 
members of the church—the children having a 
share. 

Williston and Second Parish churches are con- 
spicuous for their successful maintenance of real 
prayer meetings. For such a service Dr. Baker 
finds the best plan to be to take as subject some 
comprehensiv2 word like faith or love, the Scripture 
lesson consisting of the verses bearing on the sub- 
ject brought in by the people—who later bring out 
briefly the thoughts suggested to them by their 
verses. Rev. Howard Mudie at Second Parish 
Church has once a month a missionary meeting at 
which the people take part, and where prayer for 
particular objectsisanimportantfeature. Heisalso 
emphasizing the Sunday evening preaching service, 
believing that under the peculiar conditions exist- 
ing about the church it can reach the people in its 
vicinity better by the evening than the morning 
service. About $2,000 have been spent in two years 
on changes in the building which increase its at- 
tractiveness. 

At St. Lawrence Church, the energy of Rev. J. V. 
Clancy is felt in every department of the well-organ- 
ized work. The boys have their Knights of King 
Arthur, and the young men their chapter of the 
Pilgrim Fraternity, as to which Mr. Clancy is 
almost as enthusiastic as its founder. Missionary 
interest and activity are also increasing, the young 
ladies having taken up missionary study. 

Ap unusual privilege was enjoyed by the minis- 
ters of the vicinity recently when Prof. C. M. Clark 
of Bangor Seminary spoke to the Cumberland 
Ministers’ Association on Changes Imminent in 





Congregational Polity. The address, a keen, schol- 
arly analysis of present-day tendencies, pointed out 
the significance of the proposed union with the 
United Brethren and Methodist Protestants. He 
cited, as indicating the tendency toward closer 
supervision of the work in the weaker parts of the 
field, a plan recently inaugurated by the Cumber- 
land Conference, It has created a council com- 
posed of representatives (pastor and delegate) of 
all the churches in the conference, which is to 
foster in every feasible way the interests of the 
weaker churches. The work is done mainly 
through a sub-committee, and special care is taken 
to respect the independence of the churches that 
may be assisted. The plan has worked so well that 
there is general confidence in its efficacy. The 
clause in the Gloria said to apply *o9 some Maine 
towns—“ As it was in the beginning, is now, and 
ever shall be”’—evidently does not apply to Port- 
land Congregational churches, Cc. M. G. 





Obituaries 


MRS. DR. SANDERS 
The earthly life of Drusilla 8. Sanders, widow of Orren 
8. Sanders, M. D , reached its tranquil close at her home 
on Columbus Avenue, Boston, on Saturday, Nov. 3. 
Although for more than half a century a semi-invalid, 
and like a fragile flower needing most careful protec- 
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tion, she attained the age of eighty-seven, surviving her 
husband by eight years. She was born in Effingham, 
N. H.,, in 1819, was married in 1840, and eight years 
later came with her husband to Boston, where she has 
since resided. 

Mrs. Sanders was remarkable for simplicity and beauty 
of character. She was always cheerful and patient, ex- 
pended her limited strength with wonderful economy, 
ordered well the ways of her household, by her gifts 
and affections made many glad, was a loyal and gen- 
erous supporter of her own, Union Church, and had a 
sympathetic share in the large benevolences of her hus- 
band, especially in the founding of the Home for Little 
Wanderers. 

Her Christian faith was vital and outspoken. She had 
a vivid sense of spiritual realities. It was nothing un- 
usual, but only a characteristic word, when as she lay 
down to that peaceful sleep from which'she did not 
awaken in this world, she exclaimed, “ Blessed, blessed 
Jesus!” 8. L. L. 


HENRY B. THOMPSON 


Deacon Henry B. Thompson died at Windsor, Vt., 
aged sixty-eight years, Sept. 21. after a service to the 
Old South Church of nineteen years. He wascommander 
of the local G. A. R. Post and highly esteemed in the 
community. Unobtrusive but genial, he held a warm 
place in the hearts of his fellows. This is the second 
time this year that the Old South Church bas been called 
to part with one of her deacons. 























“i A Strong Tonic ° ° ° * 
A Body Builder. ° ° ° 
/ Ou A Blood Purifier . . . . 


A Great Alterative . 5 r ‘ 


A Doctor’s Medicine . . . 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla : “ ° 

CO O We have no secrets! We publish J.C. er Co., 
the formulas of all our preparations. Lowell, Mass. 


Without Alcohol 
Without Aicohol 
Without Alcohol 
Without Alcohol 
Without Alcohol 
Without Alcohol 














SHIRT-WAISTS 
ateaiaien 98c. to $4.98 


Most remarkable is the way our Shirt-Waist De- 
partment has leaped into popular favor. This is be- 
cause we are offering the prettiest and most fash- 
ionable ready-made Shirt-Waists at extremely low 
prices. Our Waists are made of Lawn, Batiste, Silk 
and Net, handsomely trimmed with fine lace and 


embroidery. 
Waist No. 513. _ Waist No, 513, 
\ $1.48 






Waist of Superior 
quality white 
pnatiste, effect- 
ively trimmed 
with lace and 
embroidery and 
tucked as pic- 
tured. Sleeves 
three-quarter } 
length, with 
lace cuffs to 
match collar. 
Closes in back. 


GREAT BARGAIN \. 
Sizes 32 to 44 


ust. 

Price . $1.48 
Postage 10c. 
We have other 
styles ranging 
in price from 
98c. to 84.98. 
Also a complete 
line of Muslin 
Underwear. 
When ordering , 
be sure to state 2 
size desired 7 ; 

Our new eleven-story building enables us to carry 
an enormous stock, which means the prompt filling 
of allorders. Send usatriatorder. You have much 
to gain and nothing to lose. Bemember, we re- 
fund your money if you are nov entirely 
satisfied. 


Our New White Goods Catalogue Illustrates : 
Corset Covers : 24 cents to $1.25 
Drawers ; . _ £ 24 cents to $1.48 
Chemises ° ° ° . 39 cents to $1.48 
Night Gowns F 49 cents to $1 48 
Underskirts 49 cents to $2.48 
Lawn Shirt-Waists 98 cents to $3.48 
SiJk Shirt-Waists . $2 48 to $3.98 
Lace and Net Waists $3.48 to $4.98 

Write today for our new White Goods Cata- 
logue, sent free on request. It illustrates over 
50 advauce Spring styles of Shirt-Walsts and Muslin 
Undergarments at most at :ractive prices. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


201 West 24th Street, New York 
Mail Orders Only. - No Agents or Branches. Est. 18 Yrs, 














CLYDE LINE 
co RLORIDA<, 





















Only Direct 
All-water Route between 
New York, Boston 
and Charleston, S.C., 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
St. Johns River service between Jackson- 
ville, Palatka, De Land, Sanford, Enter- 
prise, Fla., and intermediate landings. 
The “‘Clyde Line’’ is the favorite route be- 
tween New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and 
Eastern Points, and Charleston, S. C.. and 
Jacksonville, Fla., making direct connection 
for all points South and Southwest. 
Fast Modern Steamships and Superior 
ervice 
THEO. G. EGER, V.P. &G. I. 
General Office, Pier 36, N. R. 
Branch, 230 Broadway, N. Y. 









IT WILL SERVE THE INTEREST OF ALL CON. 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 


4 BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTISING 


COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE FACT 
THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN IN 7HE 
CONGREGATIONALIST. 








ayne'’s Tonic Vermifuge 


gives rosy cheeks and active health to pale, sickly children 
And it is good for their elders, too. 





Ask your druggist for ‘it. 
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THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN KANKIN 


Dec. 30, Sunday. God’s Mighty Deeds.— 

Psaim 66. 

The earth is called to praise. Then the 
singer turns to personal experience and the 
rewards of prayer. Here is the great hin- 
drance. Heari regard for evil closes the door 
upon God’s aid. With most of us, however, 
there is a struggl going on and God is quick 
to ally himself with our higher nature in its 
upward striving. 

We praise Thee, O God, for all Thy mercies 
in the ended year and for ail Thy promises of 
blessing. Let Thy lovingkindness uphold us 
in all good and confirm in us the work of 
Thy Holy Spirit. And in all experience may 
faith and love grow into true and joyful com- 
panionship with our Lord. 


Dec. 31. A Call to Trust.—Matt, 6: 19-34. 

If this life is possible, it is the blessed life. 
God is not dependent on the heaping up of 
earthly treasure; neither are we. By identi- 
fying ourselves with him we may be free from 
all anxiety. As we are not troubled to get, so 
we need not be worried to secure the heavenly 
good. In the midst of uncertainties the one 
certainty is God. Here is a message to take 
with us from the old year into the new. 


Jan. 1, 1907. God Our Shepherd.—Psalm 23. 

Let us take comfort in the ‘‘me” and 
“‘mine” of personal intercourse with God. 
His love and care are his children’s right and 
privilege. He loves and seeks the full frui- 
tion of our individual possibilities. All this 
care, consideration, correction are implied in 
the relation of the Eastern shepherd to his 
flock. 


Jan. 2. 
1-23, 
Luke was neither eye witness nor actor, 

but the diligent chronicler from inquiries of 

eye witnesses. He marks the thought of the 

Church in connecting the work of John the 

Baptist vitally with that of Jesus. Behind 

the choice of Zacharias and Elisabeth lay the 

long course of faithful lives. Special use and 
honor rest at last with God, we can at least 
by his assistance make ourselves ready. 


Jan. 3. The Song of Mary.—Luke 1: 46-55. 

Through these words rings the thrill of ex- 
pectation which came to every devout woman 
of the house of David. Mary was not chosen 
at random to be the mother of our Lord. 
Her high qualities of faith and reverence, her 
study of prophecy, her elevation of spirit ap- 
pear in these early scenes. Luke must have 
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Honestly now! 
You never heard 


anything but > 

praise for z 

Scott's & 

Emulsion. z 
You just forgot 

Try it 4 

> 


now for a cough 


& 
$ 
Ata 
, about it. & 
; or cold or to build ro 
& up your gen- Eea 
@& eral health. 
< Every drug- 
) gist has it. 
& 50c. AND $1.00. 
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The Vision of Zacharias.—Luke 1: . 
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known her personally and reflects the im- 
pression which she made on him. Compare 
the song of Hannah [1 Sam. 2: 1-11]. Both 
speak from the point of view of the humble 
and faithful of the earth. 


Jan. 4. The Prophecy of Zacharias.—Luke 

1: 67-80. 

The remarkable thing is that this father’s 
vision passes beyond his own son to a greater. 
John was but a messenger, a preparer of the 
way for the coming of Israel’s redeemer. We 
are here in the atmosphere of two great Chris. 
tian thoughts—pardon and peace. Note the 
coming cf the Saviour as the Dayspring from 
on high, the light of the world and compare 
Isa. 9: 2. 


Jan.5. The Vision of the Shepherds.—Luke 

2: 8-20. 

At Messiah’s birth the song of heaven breaks 
through. There was no amaz2ment for the 
shepkerds in the stable, the wonder was in the 
call to go and see. This. peace is something to 
be cultivated. Pat yourself in trus relations 
to God and it will flow of itself as the moun- 
tain spring flows by an open channel to the 
waiting pool. 





Congregational Fund for Cali- 


fornia Churches 


Previously acknowledged................ $11,524.81 
Somerville, Mass., Winter Hill........... 30.00 
eI MIN 6 6 x oc aces vucccscvecadacecs 31.02 
North Leominster, Mass., additional.... .25 


Holyoke, Mass., Second.................. 36 65 
Portland, Me., State Street.............. 100 00 
Meriden, Ct., Rev. George T. Washburn 200 
EE Ria cc cagdddndcacvacesctaveds 278 
MCE icadasiecstcenwscdced cecckucees 26.36 
IN (IIE vn do davescesvetuatéascs 25.00 
po a” Eee ee 1.00 
I OI cs ccaeccced cdcccueaxckveses 2.64 
South Framingham, Mass., Cynthia A 

a eas sc dncncusctasccsveececscescues 5 00 
Oxford, Bass. , FIPsE..... cccccccscsccccccee 8.00 


Amherst, Mass., North...........-..5-.. 


West Peabody, Mass., Primary Dep’t 8.8. 3.00 
Waverley, Mass., Mr. and Mrs. David H. 

MI ao caus ca deddsenededses caateces 5.00 
Ci viniccencckageusd Cadvasncsectsens 18 79 
Hartford, Ct., Fourth.........ccccccsccce 22.82 
Concord, N. H., Central New Hampshire 

Congregational Club..............-....- 100 00 
Nantucket, Mass., 8. 8. and C. E. Society 10.00 
Lincoln, Mass., First, additional. ........ 35 00 


i Fics bncecede i deneddegeosisawreccas $12,005.03 


4 SAMUEL USHER, Treasurer, 
i ry 176 High Street, Boston, Mass. } 


RECEIVED BY THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
BUILDING SOCIETY, CHICAGO 


Chicago, Ill., Union Park Church............ $32 00 
MME Medica cead ahah cedesves pucdcisieses 56.80 
MI Mada duced edna vediecds téavdccoccoese 480 
CII ccc cNowvardiedas sas ccceseces 54.19 
WI BIN oo0c oo cota cccnecicsdvecceocces 13.00 
Port Washington, Wis..............++--+++0- 455 
Chicago, lll., Grace Chureh, through Ray- 

nolds Sunday School Class................ 50 00 
Chicago, Ill., Auburn Park Church.......... 561 
Sycamore, Ill, First...........-ssceeseeceeees 24 50 
WU CN NOOR conc cccccestcaescenesse cess 4.75 
Minneapolis, Minn., Park Avenue Church... 918 





ODI. «5 cecdccctccccccsacccadovcrccsevccsoces $259.38 
{W. W. NEWELL, Treasurer. 


RECEIVED BY THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH? 
BUILDING SOCIETY, NEW YORK 


86. Louis, Mo., PligriM. ......-ccccccccccerccce $97.86 
Buffalo, N. Y., Pligrim....... 





Fond du Lac, Wis....-.-.- 38 29 
Appleton, WiS...........ceceeeeeee cece reeeeees 100 
Siiverton, Col... .......0.cccccccccee 6 00 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Parkville........ es 6 20 

. 26 22 


Springfield, Vt.............-e-e sees a 
Milwaukee, Wis., Grand Avenue.............. 2912 
Milwaukee, Wis., Grand Avenue 5. S...... 15.82 
Lovell, Me., N. Flint Allard..................- 2 00 
Stock ville, NeD.........-cecceecccececscceccees 10.00 
Watrmsoms, BUBB. «06. ccc cccccceccccesccesece: 9.35 
Plymouth, N. H.......---ceececceeceeececeeees 1.00 
CHARLES E. HOPE, Treasurer. 





Life is to be fortified by many friendship3. 
To ilove and to be loved is the greatest happi- 
ness of existence.—Sydney Smith. 
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[Publisher’s Department] 


What Sulphur Does 


For the Human Body in Health and Disease 


Cests Nothing To Try 

The mention of sulphur will recall to many 
of us the early days when our mothers and 
grandmothers gave us our daily dose of sul- 
phur and molasses every spring and fall. 

It was the universal spring and fall “‘ blood - 
purifier” tonic and cure-all, and, mind you, this- 
old-fashioned remedy was not without merit. 

The idea was good but the remedy was 
crude and unpalatable, and a large quantity 
had to be taken to get any effect. 

Nowadays we get all the beneficial effects of 
sulphur in a palatable, concentrated form, so 
that a single grain is far more effective than a 
tablespoonful of the crude sulphur. 

In recent years research and experiment 
have proven that the best sulphur for medi- 
cinal use is that obtained from Calcium (Cal- 
cium Sulphide) and sold in drug stores under 
the name of Stuart’s Calcium Wafers. They 
are small chocolate coated pellets and contain 
the active medicinal principle of sulphur in a 
highly concentrated, effective form. 

Few people are aware of the value of this 
form of sulphur in restoring and maintain- 
ing bodily vigor and health; sulphur acts di- 
rectly on the liver and excretory organs and 
purifies and enriches the blood by the prompt 
elimination of waste material. 

Our grandmothers knew this when they 
dosed us with sulphur and molasses every 
spring and fall, but the crudity and impurity 
of ordinary flowers of sulphur were often 
worse than the disease, and cannot compare 
with the modern concentrated preparations of 
sulphur, of which Stuart’s Calcium Wafers is 
undoubtedly the best and most widely used. 

They are the natural antidote for liver and 
kidney troubles and cure constipation and 
purify the blood in a way that often surprises 
patient and physician alike. 

Dr. R. M. Wilkins, while experimenting 
with sulphur remedies, soon found that the 
sulphur from Calcium was superior to any 
other form. He says: “‘ For liver, kidney and 
blood troubles, especially when resulting from 
constipation or malaria, I have been surprised 
at the results obtained from Stuart’s Calcium 
Wafers. In patients suffering from boils and 
pimples and even deep-seated carbuncles, I 
have repeatedly seen them dry up and disap- 
pear in four or five days, leaving the skin clear 
and smooth. Although Stuart’s Calcium Wa- 
fers is a proprietary article and sold by drug- 
gists and for that reason tabooed by many 
physicians, yet [ know of nothing so eafe and 
reliable for constipation, liver and kidney 
troubles and especially in all forms of skin 
diseases, as this remedy. 

** At any rate people who are tired of pills, 
cathartics and so-called blood ‘ purifiers’ will 
find in Stuart’s Calcium Wafers, a far safer, 
more palatable and effective preparation.” 

Send your name and address today for a free 
trial package and see for yourself. 

F. A. Stuart Co., 57 Stuart Building, Mar- 
shall, Mich. 


PpOUPING-LOUE HY 


CROUP 


The Celebrated Effeetual Cure without Internal Medicine. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation 
Has also been found to be of great reliefin cases of 
Bronchitis, Lumbago 
and Rheumatism. 

W, EDWARDS & e000. sip tenet Victoria St., London, Eng 


; ALL DRUGGISTS, OR 
BE. FOUGERA & CO., 90 Beekman St., N. ¥e 











E. T. Slattery Co. 


Announce Commencing Monday, Dec. 31, Their 


Great January Clearance Sale 


EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS 


WILL BE OFFERED IN 


Ladies’ Coats 
Tatlored Suits 
Ladies’ Dresses 
Fine Furs 

Lace Boleros 


Ladies’ Belts 


Suk Waists 

Wash Waists 
Millinery 
Fur-Lined Coats 
French Neckwear 
Ladies’ Gloves 


The unusual distinction and character of articles imported and made by us, the fine 
quality of fabrics, laces and embroideries used in our ready-to-wear apparel, which we now 
offer at extraordinary reductions, make this sale an event in:the shopping year. 


154 & 155 Tremont St., Boston 











For nearly twenty years of service to hundreds of churches. 
Used in thousands of homes throughout the year. 





The Congregationalist 
HANDBOOK for 1907 


NOW READY 


IT CONTAINS 
Church Prayer Meeting Topics 
Y. P. S. C. E. Prayer Meeting Topics 
Week of Prayer Topics 
Sunday School Lesson Subjects and Texts 
Daily Bible Readings—Creed of 1883 
A Popular Catechism 
Statistical and other information about denominational 
societies, institutions and work 


PRICE, 100 COPIES, $1.25 


Single capies, 4 cts. 25 copies, 50 cts. 
50 copies, 75 cts. 75 copies, $1.00 


Free to subscribers of Zhe Congregationalist on application. 


Che Pilgrim Press 


BOSTON, 14 Beacon St. CHICAGO, 175 Wabash Ave. 





Invaluable as a link between the churches and their 
common work. 








St. Abigail of the 


Pines 


‘By WILLIAM ALLEN KNIGHT 


AUTHOR OF “ THE SONG OF OUR 
SYRIAN GUEST” 


Sold by 
all 
Dealers 


‘One of the best 
selling books of the 
season, because it is not 
only a fascinating story of life 
on sea and shore, but it appeals to every 
man and woman who knows what it is to love. 
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